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Bread, Bread Stamps, and the Byzantine Liturgy are examined and 
illustrated in detail. Material is gathered and related from all over the 
Eastern Christian World, including Asia Minor, Armenia, Greece, and 
Palestine, and Professor Galavaris has examined and studied bread 
stamp samples wherever he could find them, both in the New as well as 
the Old Worlds, and fortified his investigations with copious scholarly 
references. 

Bread and Liturgy is a work of fundamental importance for the student 
of the Byzantine Church. Dr. Galavaris has endeavored to use archaeological 
data “to obtain better insight into the actual rites of the Eucharist” and to 
“learn more about the actual bread, its forms, the development of its use, 
and its significance” (p. 7). We are grateful to him for this pioneering 
study. 

—John E. Rexine 


Dimopoulos, George, Orthodox Sermons for All Sundays of the Year , 

Christian Orthodox Editions (Scranton, Pa. 1971), pp. 176, $5.50. 

The present volume indicates how much a priest can do when he is a man 
of faith concerned with “preaching the word ... in season and out of season.” 
Father George Dimopoulos has been in America only a few years and has 
proved himself both a distinguished writer and a dedicated priest and 
teacher. 

At present, he is the pastor of the Greek Orthodox Church at Scranton, 
Pa. and Professor of New Testament and Patristics at St. Tikhon’s Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. He is the author of an excellent book of sermons in 
Greek ( Spartion ) and the translator of Beyond the Grave by the late 
distinguished theologian and priest Constantine Callinikos. He writes the 
Sunday sermons for the daily Atlantis. 

Clergymen and laymen alike will find the present volume a rewarding 
study. It includes 62 homilies which will edify, please, and move the 
faithful Christian. As a man of faith, Father Dimopoulos is able to inspire 
faith; as a student of the Bible he utilizes much material from the Scriptures; 
as a student of Greco-Roman and Christian antiquity, he embellishes his 
homilies with pertinent anecdotes, but as a contemporary pastor, he also 
draws extensively from his everyday experiences. Faith, knowledge, and ex¬ 
perience are pulled together to produce a valuable book. His sermons are 
brief and to the point. 

In short, this is a good book of homilies which are characterized by 
evangelical zeal and a patristic spirit. 

Orthodox homiletics leave much to be desired in this country and there 
is a scarcity of this type of literature. Father Dimopoulos’ book fills a 
vacuum. It is with pleasure, therefore, that I recommend his book to clergy¬ 
men and laymen alike. 

—D. J . Constantelos 


Byzantina , Annual Review of the Center of Byzantine Studies, School of 
Byzantine Studies, School of Philosophy, University of Thessaloniki. 
Vol. 2 (1970). 

The Center of Byzantine Studies of the University of Thessaloniki under 



the competent directorship of Professor Ioannes E. Karayannopoulos has 
published the second volume of its annual Review, Byzantina. This very 
impressive 465 page volume includes studies and book reviews in English, 
Greek, French, and German, by scholars of several nationalities. 

The present volume includes studies by J. Gill (“Emperor Andronicus 
II and Patriarch Athanasius I”), D. J. Constantelos (“Canon 62 of the 
Synod of Trullo and the Slavic Problem”), I. E. Karagiannopoulos (“Polit¬ 
ical Theory of the Byzantines”), K. P. Kyrres (“Eschatological expectations 
in Ammohostos of Cyprus during the episcopacy of Arcadios I [1st half 
of the 7th century]”), B. Hendrick (“Study of diplomatic documents con¬ 
cerning the Fourth Crusade and the Latin occupation of Constantinople 
[1200-1206]”), R. Guilland (“Studies Concerning the Administrative History 
of the Byzantine Empire”), E. Th. Tsolakis (“The historical work of 
Michael Attaleiates and the Chronology of its composition”), Th. Vlachos 
(“The plunder of Thrace and Macedonia by Kalojan”), K. Mitsakis 
(“Symeon Metropolitan of Euchaita and the Byzantine ascetic Ideals in 
the 11th century”), G. Weiss (“An Investigation into the Unedited writings 
of Michael Psellos”), and V. Besevliev (“A note on the Miracles of St. 
Demetrios”). All the studies are marked by a high degree of scholarship. 
There is material for the historian, the philologist, and the theologian as well 
as for the interested layman. Several books by authors such as D. A. 
Zakynthinos, E. Von Ivanka, Palladios of Hellenopolis, D. J. Constantelos, 
I. Karayiannopoulos, G. Chionides, L. Vranousis, R. Browning, L. Politis, 
G. Weiss, W. Jaeger and others are reviewed by I. E. Anastasiou, I. 
Karayiannopoulos, K. Mitsakis, Gudrun Schmalzbauer, Igor Medvedev, B. 
Nerantzi, K. Tsirpanlis, Anna Tsitouridou, and A. Lionis. Professor N. P. 
Andriodes closes the volume with a moving necrology for the late French 
scholar Andre Mirambel, who contributed so much to the study of the 
modern Greek language and literature. 

Byzantina deserves to find a place in every University and College 
library as well as in the collections of bibliophiles. 

— D. J . Constantelos 


The Rudder (Pedalion) of the Orthodox Catholic Church. Seventh ed. Athens: 
“Astir” Publishers (10, Lycurgus Street), 1970. xxrv + 789 pp. $13.00, 
hard-bound. 

This is a voluminous and much improved collection of all the sacred 
canons (rules) of the Holy Apostles, of the Ecumenical as well as the local 
Synods of the Church, and of the canons of the Fathers of the Church, 
printed according to the third edition of S. Raftanis (Zante: 1864). To 
this edition is added a useful Appendix of canonical epistles of St. Basil 
the Great, St. John Chrysostom, and St. Athanasius Sinaita, and a few 
canons and canonical question-answers of the Patriarch Nicephorus the 
Confessor (pp. 738-738). 

The main credit for this better and fuller edition belongs to the Me¬ 
tropolitan of Corinth, Panteleimon C. Caranicolas, who laboriously corrected 
the numbering of several canons, added a few more canons and explanatory 
references about them, and treated other canonical themes. Furthermore, 
he rightly used a double numbering of the rules, the one which is met 
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EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 

On December 19, 1971, Hieromonk Seraphim Sigrist (’67) was con¬ 
secrated Bishop of Sendai, Japan by His Eminence The Most Reverend 
Vladimir, Metropolitan of Tokyo and all Japan, assisted by the Archbishop 
of Minsk and Byelorussia, Anthony, by the Bishop of Sitka and Alaska, 
Theodosius, and by the Bishop of Kyoto, Theodosius. Many Japanese and 
American priests took part in the ceremony. 


ORDINATIONS 

Deacon Gregory Dudash (’72)was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace Bishop Dmitri of Washington at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel on February 12, 1972. 

Fr. John Elias (70) was ordained to the Diaconate at St. Nicholas Cathe¬ 
dral in Brooklyn on December 12, 1971 and to the Holy Priesthood 
at St. Anthony’s Church in Bergenfield, New Jersey on January 16, 1972 
by His Emience, Metropolitan Philip. 

Laurence Lazar (72) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace 
Archbishop Valerian of Detroit and Michigan at the Romanian Ortho¬ 
dox Church of the Holy Trinity in Youngstown, Ohio on January 9, 
1972. 

John Schreiber (71) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Dmitri of Washington at the Church of St. Seraphim in Dallas, Texas 
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Basil Summers was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop Dmitri 
of Washington at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel on February 19, 
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in Phoenix, Arizona on June 20, 1972, and to the Holy Priesthood 
at St. Steven’s Church in Alhambra, California on August 22, 1972, 
by His Grace Bishop Gregory. 
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FACULTY 


Fr. Thomas Hopko was leader of a retreat, “"mages of Jesus,” on October 
15-17, at the Day Spring Retreat Center of the Church of the Saviour, 
Washington, D.C.; on January 7-8 he gave retreat lectures to the Chris¬ 
tian Brothers of Iona College, New Rochelle, New York. 

Fr. John Meyendorff gave two lectures on Orthodox theology at St. John 
Fisher College, Rochester, N. Y. on November 8-9; he delivered a 
paper on “Mission” at the Orthodox-Anglican Consultation held at 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary on February 18-19, and lectured at Rice Uni¬ 
versity, Houston, Texas on March 2. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann delivered a lecture on “The Mother of God 
and the Holy Spirit” at the Annual Conference of the Mariological 
Society in San Antonio, Texas on January 4; on “Dostoyevsky” at 
Christ Church, Wilmington, Delaware on January 30; on “Orthodox 
Ecclesiology” at St. Mary’s Seminary, Emitsburg, Maryland on February 
10 . 


ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The Orthodox Theological Society met at the Seminary on January 
21-22. During the meeting, which was attended by the Faculties of Holy 
Cross and St. Tikhon’s Seminaries, Fr. Eusebius Stephanou, Editor of the 
“Logos,” delivered a paper on the “Criteria of Orthodox Theology.” The 
new Dean of St. Tikhon’s Seminary, Fr. Vladimir Borichevsky, spoke of 
the problems involved in accreditation of theological schools and in coor¬ 
dination between the programs of the several Orthodox Seminaries in 
America. Both presentations were followed by lively discussions. Fr. 
Robert Stephanopoulos presented his project of “Ecumenical Guidelines” 
to be presented by the Society to the Standing Conference of Bishops for 
their eventual approval. The discussion of the project will be continued at 
the next meeting of the Society to be held at Brookline, Massachusetts in 
May. 
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Worship In A Secular Age* 

Alexander Schmemann 


“Tout est ailleurs.” 
—Julien Green 


1 . 

To put together—in order to relate them to one another—the 
terms worship and secular age, seems to presuppose that we have a 
clear understanding of both of them, that we know the realities 
they denote, and that we thus operate on solid and thoroughly 
explored grounds. But is this really the case? I begin my paper 
with a question mainly because I am convinced that in spite of 
today’s generalized preoccupation with “semantics,” there is a great 
deal of confusion about the exact meaning of the very terms we 
use in this discussion. Not only among Christians in general, but 
even among the Orthodox themselves there exists in fact no con¬ 
sensus, no commonly accepted frame of reference concerning either 
worship or secularism , and thus a fortiori the problem of their 
interrelation. Therefore my paper is an attempt not so much to 
solve the problem as to clarify it, and to do this if possible within 
a consistent Orthodox perspective. In my opinion, the Orthodox, 
when discussing the problems stemming from our present “situa¬ 
tions,” accept them much too easily in their Western formulations. 
They do not seem to realize that the Orthodox tradition provides 
above all a possibility, and thus a necessity, of reformulating these 
very problems, of placing them in a context whose absence or 
deformation in the Western religious mind may have been the root 


♦Paper read at the Eighth General Assembly of Syndesmos, on July 20, 
1971, at Hellenic College, Brookline, Mass. 
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of so many of our modern “impasses.” And as I see it, nowhere is 
this task more urgently needed than in the range of problems related 
to secularism and proper to our so-called secular age . 


2 . 

Secularism has been analysed, described, and defined in these 
recent years in a great variety of ways, but to the best of my 
knowledge none of these descriptions has stressed a point which I 
consider to be essential and which reveals indeed better than any¬ 
thing else the true nature of secularism, and thus can give our 
discussion its proper orientation. 

Secularism, I submit, is above all a negation of worship. I 
stress:—not of God’s existence, not of some kind of transcendence 
and therefore of some kind of religion. If secularism in theological 
terms is a heresy, it is primarily a heresy about man. It is the 
negation of man as a worshiping being, as homo adorans: the one 
for whom worship is the essential act which both “posits” his 
humanity and fulfills it. It is the rejection as ontologically and 
epistemologically “decisive,” of the words which, to quote an old 
definition of Tradition, “always, everywhere and for all” composed 
the Preface , i.e., those words which constitute the true “epiphany” 
of man’s relation to God, to the world and to himself: “It is meet 
and right to sing of Thee, to bless Thee, to praise Thee, to give 
thanks to Thee, and to worship Thee in every place of Thy 
dominion....” 

This definition of secularism most certainly needs explanation. 
For obviously it cannot be accepted by those, quite numerous today, 
who consciously or unconsciously reduce Christianity to either in¬ 
tellectual (“future of belief”) or socio-ethical (“Christian service 
to the world”) categories, and who therefore think that it must be 
possible to find not only some kind of accommodation, but even 
a deeper harmony between our “secular age” on the one hand, and 
worship on the other hand. If the proponents of what basically is 
nothing else but the Christian acceptance of secularism are right, 
then of course our whole problem is only that of finding or invent¬ 
ing a worship more acceptable, more “relevant” to the modern 
man’s secular world view. And such indeed is the direction taken 
today by the great majority of liturgical reformers. What they seek 
is worship whose forms and content would “reflect” the needs and 
aspirations of the secular man, or even better, of secularism itself. 
For once more, secularism is by no means identical with atheism, 
and paradoxical as it may seem, can be shown to have always had 
a peculiar longing for a “liturgical” expression. If, however, my 
definition is right, then this whole search is a hopeless dead end, 
if not outright nonsense. Then the very formulation of our theme— 
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“worship in a secular age”—reveals, first of all, an inner contradic¬ 
tion in terms, a contradiction which requires a radical reappraisal 
of the entire problem and its drastic reformulation. 


3. 

To prove that my definition of secularism (“negation of 
worship”) is correct, I must prove two points. One concerning 
worship: it must be proven that the very notion of worship implies 
a certain idea of man’s relationship not only to God, but also to 
the world. And one concerning secularism: it must be proven that 
it is precisely this idea of worship that secularism explicitly or 
implicitly rejects. 

First let us consider worship. It is ironic but also quite reveal¬ 
ing, it seems to me, of the present state of our theology, that the 
main “proof” here will be supplied not by theologians but by the 
“Religionswissenschaft” that history and phenomenology of religions 
whose scientific study of worship, of both its forms and content, 
have been indeed virtually ignored by theologians. Yet even in its 
formative stage, when it had a strong anti-Christian bias, this 
Religionswissenschaft seems to have known more about the nature 
and meaning of worship than the theologians who kept reducing 
sacraments to the categories of “form” and “matter,” “causality,” 
and “validity,” and who in fact excluded the liturgical tradition 
from their theological speculations. 

There can be no doubt however, that if, in the light of this 
by now methodologically mature phenomenology of religion, we 
consider worship in general and the Christian leitourgia in particular, 
we are bound to admit that the very principle on which they are 
built, and which determined and shaped their development, is that 
of the sacramental character of the world and of man’s place in 
the world. 

The term “sacramental” means here that the basic and primordial 
intuition which not only expresses itself in worship, but of which the 
entire worship is indeed the “phenomenon”—both effect and experi¬ 
ence—is that the world, be it in its totality as cosmos, or in its 
life and becoming as time and history, is an epiphany of God, a 
means of His revelation, presence, and power. In other words, it 
not only “posits” the idea of God as a rationally acceptable cause 
of its existence, but truly “speaks” of Him and is in itself an 
essential means both of knowledge of God and communion with 
Him, and to be so is its true nature and its ultimate destiny. But 
then worship is truly an essential act, and man an essentially 
worshipping being, for it is only in worship that man has the 
source and the possibility of that knowledge which is communion, 
and of that communion which fulfills itself as true knowledge: 
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knowledge of God and therefore knowledge of the world-com¬ 
munion with God and therefore communion with all that exists. 
Thus the very notion of worship is based on an intuition and ex¬ 
perience of the world as an “epiphany’’ of God, thus the world—in 
worship—is revealed in its true nature and vocation as “sacrament.” 

And indeed, do I have to remind you of those realities, so 
humble, so “taken for granted” that they are hardly even mentioned 
in our highly sophisticated theological epistemologies and totally 
ignored in discussions about “hermeneutics,” and on which never¬ 
theless simply depends our very existence as Church, as new 
creation, as people of God and temple of the Holy Spirit? We need 
water and oil, bread and wine in order to be in communion with 
God and to know Him. Yet conversely—and such is the teaching, 
if not of our modern theological manuals, at least of the liturgy 
itself—it is this communion with God by means of “matter” that 
reveals the true meaning of “matter,” i.e., of the world itself. We 
can only worship in time, yet it is worship that ultimately not only 
reveals the meaning of time, but truly “renews” time itself. There 
is no worship without the participation of the body, without words 
and silence, light and darkness, movement and stillness—yet it is 
in and through worship that all these essential expressions of man 
in his relation to the world are given their ultimate “term” of 
reference, revealed in their highest and deepest meaning. 

Thus the term “sacramental” means that for the world to be 
means of worship and means of grace is not accidental, but the 
revelation of its meaning, the restoration of its essence, the ful¬ 
fillment of its destiny. It is the “natural sacramentality” of the world 
that finds its expression in worship and makes the latter the essen¬ 
tial Mpyov of man, the foundation and the spring of his life and 
activities as man. Being the epiphany of God, worship is thus 
the epiphany of the world; being communion with God, it is the 
only true communion with the world; being knowledge of God, it 
is the ultimate fulfillment of all human knowledge. 


4. 

At this point, and before I come to my second point—secularism 
as negation of worship—one remark is necessary. If earlier I men¬ 
tioned Religionswissenschaft, it is because this discipline establishes 
at is own level and according to its own methodology that such 
indeed is the nature and the meaning not only of Christian worship, 
but of worship “in general,” of worship as a primordial and uni¬ 
versal phenomenon. A Christian theologian, however, ought to 
concede, it seems to me, that this is especially true of the Christian 
leitourgia whose uniqueness lies in its stemming from the faith in 
the Incarnation, from the great and all-embracing mystery of the 
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“Logos made flesh.” It is indeed extremely important for us to 
remember that the uniqueness, the newness of Christian worship is 
not that it has no continuity with worship “in general,” as some 
overly zealous apologists tried to prove at the time when Religion - 
swissenschaft simply reduced Christianity and its worship to pagan 
mystery-cults, but that in Christ this very continuity is fullilled, 
receives its ultimate and truly new significance so as to truly bring 
all “natural” worship to an end. Christ is the fulfillment of worship 
as adoration and prayer, thanksgiving and sacrifice, communion and 
knowledge, because He is the ultimate “epiphany” of man as 
worshiping being, the fulness of God’s manifestation and presence 
by means of the world. He is the true and full Sacrament because 
He is the fulfillment of the world’s essential “sacramentality.” 

If, however, this “continuity” of the Christian leitourgia with 
the whole of man’s worship includes in itself an equally essential 
principle of discontinuity, if Christian worship being the fulfillment 
and the end of all worship is at the same time a beginning , a 
radically new worship, it is not because of any ontological impos¬ 
sibility for the world to be the sacrament of Christ. No, it is because 
the world rejected Christ by killing Him, and by doing so rejected 
its own destiny and fulfillment. Therefore, if the basis of all 
Christian worship is the Incarnation, its true content is always the 
Cross and the Resurrection. Through these events the new life in 
Christ, the Incarnate Lord, is “hid with Christ in God,” and 
made into a life “not of this world.” The world which rejected 
Christ must itself die in man if it is to become again means of 
communion, means of participation in the life which shone forth 
from the grave, in the Kingdom which is not “of this world,” and 
which in terms of this world is still to come. 

And thus the bread and wine—the food, the matter, the very 
symbol of this world and therefore the very content of our 
prosphora to God, to be changed into the Body and Blood of 
Christ and become the communion to His Kingdom—must in the 
anaphora be “lifted up,” taken out of “this world.” And it is only 
when the Church in the Eucharist leaves this world and ascends 
to Christ’s table at His Kingdom, that she truly sees and proclaims 
heaven and earth to be full of His glory and God as having “filled 
all things with Himself.” Yet, once more this “discontinuity,” this 
vision of all things as new, is possible only because at first there 
is continuity and not negation, because the Holy Spirit makes “all 
things new” and not “new things.” It is because all Christian 
worship is always remembrance of Christ “in the flesh” that it can 
also be remembrance, i.e., expectation and anticipation, of His King¬ 
dom. It is only because the Church’s leitourgia is always cosmic, 
i.e., assumes into Christ all creation, and is always historical, i.e. 
assumes into Christ all time, that it can therefore also be eschatolog¬ 
ical, i.e., make us true participants of the Kingdom to come. 



Such then is the idea of man’s relation to the world implied in the 
very notion of worship. Worship is by definition and act a reality 
with cosmic, historical, and eschatological dimensions, the expres¬ 
sion thus not merely of “piety,” but of an all-embracing “world 
view.” And those few who have taken upon themselves the pain 
of studying worship in general, and Christian worship in particular, 
would certainly agree that on the levels of history and phenomenol¬ 
ogy at least, this notion of worship is objectively verifiable. There¬ 
fore, if today what people call worship are activities, projects, and 
undertakings having in reality nothing to do with this notion of 
worship, the responsibility for this lies with the deep semantic 
confusion typical of our confused time. 

5. 

We can now come to my second point. Secularism, I said, is 
above all a negation of worship. And indeed, if what we have said 
about worship is true, is it not equally true that secularism consists 
in the rejection, explicit or implicit, of precisely that idea of man and 
world which it is the very purpose of worship to express and 
communicate? 

This rejection, moreover, is at the very foundation of secularism 
and constitutes its inner criterion, but as I have already said, 
secularism is by no means identical to atheism. A modern secularist 
quite often accepts the idea of God. What, however, he emphatically 
negates is precisely the sacramentality of man and world. A secularist 
views the world as containing within itself its meaning and the 
principles of knowledge and action. He may deduce meaning from 
God and ascribe to God the origin of the world and the laws which 
govern it. He may even admit without difficulty the possibility of 
God’s intervention in the world’s existence. He may believe in sur¬ 
vival after death and the immortality of the soul. He may relate 
to God his ultimate aspirations, such as a just society and the free¬ 
dom and equality of all men. In other words, he may “refer” his 
secularism to God and make it “religious”—the object of ecclesias¬ 
tical programs and ecumenical projects, the theme of Church as¬ 
semblies and the subject matter of “theology.” All this changes 
nothing in the fundamental “secularly” of his vision of man and 
world, in the world being understood, experienced, and acted upon 
in its own immanent terms and for its own immanent sake. All 
this changes nothing in his fundamental rejection of “epiphany”: 
the primordial intuition that everything in this world and the 
world itself not only have elsewhere the cause and principle of their 
existence, but are themselves the manifestation and presence of 
that elsewhere , and that this is indeed the life of their life, so 
that disconnected from that “epiphany” all is only darkness, absur¬ 
dity, and death. 
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And nowhere is this essence of secularism as negation of worship 
better revealed than in the secularist’s dealing with worship. For 
paradoxical as it may sound, the secularist in a way is truly ob¬ 
sessed with worship. The “acme” of religious secularism in the 
West—Masonry—is made up almost entirely of highly elaborated 
ceremonies saturated with “symbolism.” The recent prophet of 
the “secular city,” Harvey Cox, felt the need to follow up his first 
best-seller with a book on “celebration.” Celebration is in fact 
very fashionable today. The reasons for this seemingly peculiar 
phenomenon are in reality quite simple. They not only do not 
invalidate, but on the contrary confirm my point. For on the one 
hand, this phenomenon proves that whatever the degree of his 
secularism or even atheism, man remains essentially a “worshiping 
being,” forever nostalgic for rites and rituals no matter how empty 
and artificial is the ersatz offered to him. And on the other hand, 
by proving the inability of secularism to create genuine worship, 
this phenomenon reveals secularism’s ultimate and tragic incom¬ 
patibility with the essential Christian world view. 

Such inability can be seen, in the first place, in the secularist’s 
very approach to worship, in his naive conviction that worship, as 
everything else in the world, can be a rational construction, the 
result of planning, “exchange of views,” and discussions. Quite 
typical of this are the very fashionable discussions of new symbols, 
as if symbols could be, so to speak, “manufactured,” brought into 
existence through committee deliberations. But the whole point here 
is that the secularist is constitutionally unable to see in symbols 
anything but “audio-visual aids” for communicating ideas. Last 
winter a group of students and teachers of a well-known seminary 
spent a semester “working” on a “liturgy” centered on the following 
“themes”: the S.S.T., ecology, and the flood in Pakistan. No 
doubt they “meant well.” It is their presuppositions which are 
wrong: that the traditional worship can have no “relevance” to 
these themes and has nothing to reveal about them, and that 
unless a “theme” is somehow clearly spelled out in the liturgy, 
or made into its “focus,” it is obviously outside the spiritual reach 
of liturgical experience. The secularist is very fond today of terms 
such as “symbolism,” “sacrament,” “transformation,” “celebration,” 
and of the entire panoply of cultic terminology. What he does not 
realize, however, is that the use he makes of them reveals, in fact, 
the death of symbols and the decomposition of the sacrament. And 
he does not realize this because in his rejection of the world’s and 
man’s sacramentality he is reduced to viewing symbols as indeed 
mere illustrations of ideas and concepts, which they emphatically 
are not. There can be no celebration of ideas and concepts, be 
they “peace,” “justice,” or even “God.” The Eucharist is not a 
symbol of friendship, togetherness, or any other state of activity 
however desirable. A vigil or a fast are, to be sure, “symbolic”: 
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they always express, manifest, fulfill the Church as expectation, 
they are themselves that expectation and preparation. To make 
them into “symbols” of political protest or ideological affirmation, 
to use them as means to that which is not their “end,” to think 
that the liturgical symbols can be used arbitrarily—is to signify the 
death of worship, and this in spite of the obvious success and 
popularity of all these “experiments.” 

To anyone who has had, be it only once, the true experience 
of worship, all this is revealed immediately as the ersatz it is. He 
knows that the secularist’s worship of relevance is simply incom¬ 
patible with the true relevance of worship. And it is here, in this 
miserable liturgical failure, whose appalling results we are only 
beginning to see, that secularism reveals its ultimate religious empti¬ 
ness and, I will not hesitate to say, its utterly anti-Christian essence. 


6 . 

Does all this mean a simple dismissal of our very theme: 
“worship in a secular age”? Does this mean that there is nothing 
we, as Orthodox, can do in this secular age except to perform on 
Sunday our “ancient and colorful” rites, and to live from Monday 
until Saturday a perfectly “secularized” life, sharing in a world 
view which is in no way related to these rites? 

To this question my answer is an emphatic No. I am convinced 
that to accept this “coexistence ,” 1 as is advocated today by many 
seemingly well-intentioned Christians, would not only mean a be¬ 
trayal of our own faith, but that sooner or later, and probably 
sooner than later, it would lead to the disintegration of precisely 
that which we want to preserve and perpetuate. I am convinced, 
moreover, that such a disintegration has already begun and is con¬ 
cealed only by the grace-proof walls of our ecclesiastical “establish¬ 
ments” (busy as they are in defending their ancient rights and 
privileges and primacies and condemning one another as “non- 
canonical”), peaceful rectories, and self-righteous pieties. To this 
latter we shall return a little later. 

What we have to understand first of all, is that the problem 
under discussion is complicated by something our well-intentioned 


*Nowhere better seen than in the classical argument of the partisans of 
the “old calendar”: on December 25th we can fully share in the “secularized” 
Western Christmas with its Christmas trees, family reunions, and exchange 
of gifts, and then on January 7th we have the “true”—religious—Christmas. 
The tenants of this view do not realize, of course, that had the early 
Church shared in such an understanding of her relation to the world, she 
would have never instituted Christmas, whose purpose was precisely to 
“exorcize,” transform, and Christianize an existing pagan festival. 
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“conservatives” do not comprehend, in spite of all their denouncing 
and condemning of secularism. It is the fact of the very real con¬ 
nection between secularism—its origin and its development—and 
Christianity. Secularism—we must again and again stress this—is a 
“stepchild” of Christianity, as are, in the last analysis, all secular 
ideologies which today dominate the world. Not, as it is claimed 
by the Western apostles of a Christian acceptance of secularism, 
a legitimate child, but a heresy . Heresy, however, is always the 
distortion, the exaggeration, and therefore the mutilation of some¬ 
thing true, the affirmation of one “choice” (aizesis means choice 
in Greek), one element at the expence of the others, the breaking 
up of the catholicity of Truth. But then heresy is also always a 
question addressed to the Church, and which requires, in order 
to be answered, an effort of Christian thought and conscience. To 
condemn a heresy is relatively easy. What is much more difficult 
is to detect the question it implies, and to give this question an 
adequate answer. Such, however, was always the Church’s dealing 
with “heresies”—they always provoked an effort of creativity 
within the Church so that the condemnation became ultimately a 
widening and deepening of Christian faith itself. To fight Arianism 
St. Athanasius advocated the term consubstantial, which earlier, 
and within a different theological context, was condemned as heret¬ 
ical. Because of this he was violently opposed, not only by Arians 
but by “conservatives,” who saw in him an innovator and a 
“modernist.” Ultimately, however, it became clear that it was he 
who saved Orthodoxy, and that the blind “conservatives” con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously helped the Arians. Thus, if secularism is, 
as I am convinced, the great heresy of our own time, it requires 
from the Church not mere anathemas, and certainly not com¬ 
promises, but above all an effort of understanding so it may ul¬ 
timately be overcome by truth. 

The uniqueness of secularism, its difference from the great 
heresies of the patristic age, is that the latter were provoked by 
the encounter of Christianity with Hellenism, whereas the former 
is the result of a “breakdown” within Christianity itself, of its own 
deep metamorphosis. The lack of time prevents me from dealing 
with this point in detail. I shall limit myself therefore to one 
“symbolic” example directly related to our theme . 2 At the end of 
the twelfth century a Latin theologian, Berengarius of Tours, was 
condemned for his teaching on the Eucharist. He maintained that 
because the presence of Christ in the eucharistic elements is 
“mystical” or “symbolic,” it is not real . The Lateran Council which 
condemned him—and here is for me the crux of the matter— 


2 For a fuller treatment of this point see my “Sacrament: An Orthodox 
Presentation,” in Evangelium und Sakrament (Oecumenica, Jahrbuch fur 
okumenische Forschung, 1970), pp. 94-107. 
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simply reversed the formula. It proclaimed that since Christ’s pres¬ 
ence in the Eucharist is real, it is not “mystical.” What is truly 
decisive here is precisely the disconnection and the opposition of 
the two terms verum and mystice, the acceptance, on both sides, 
that they are mutually exclusive. Western theology thus declared 
that that which is “mystical” or “symbolic” is not real, whereas 
that which is “real” is not symbolic. This was, in fact, the collapse 
of the fundamental Christian mysterion, the antinomical “holding 
together” of the reality of the symbol, and of the symbolism of 
reality. It was the collapse of the fundamental Christian under¬ 
standing of creation in terms of its ontological sacramentality . And 
since then, Christian thought, in Scholasticism and beyond it, never 
ceased to oppose these terms, to reject, implicitly or explicitly, the 
“symbolic realism” and the “realistic symbolism” of the Christian 
world view. “As if God did not exist”—this formula originated not 
with Bonhoeffer or any modern apostle of “religionless Chris¬ 
tianity.” It is indeed implied already in Thomism, with its basic 
epistemological distinction between causa prima and causae secundae . 
Here is the real cause of secularism, which is ultimately nothing 
else but the affirmation of the world’s autonomy, of its self-suf¬ 
ficiency in terms of reason, knowledge, and action. The downfall 
of Christian symbolism led to the dichotomy of the “natural” and 
the “supernatural” as the only framework of Christian thought and 
experience. And whether the “natural” and the “supernatural” are 
somehow related to one another by analogia ends, as in Latin the¬ 
ology, or whether this analogy is totally rejected, as in Barthianism, 
ultimately makes no difference. In both views the world ceases to 
be the “natural” sacrament of God, and the supernatural sacrament 
to have any “continuity” with the world. 

Let us not be mistaken, however. This Western theological 
framework was in fact accepted by the Orthodox East also, and 
since the end of the patristic age our theology has been indeed 
much more “Western” than “Eastern.” If secularism can be properly 
termed a Western heresy, the very fruit of the basic Western “devia¬ 
tion,” our own scholastic theology has also been permeated with 
it for centuries, and this in spite of violent denunciations of Rome 
and papism. And it is indeed ironic, but not at all accidental, that 
psychologically the most “Western” among the Orthodox today are 
precisely the ultra-conservative “Super-Orthodox,” whose whole 
frame of mind is legalistic and syllogistic on the one hand, and is 
made up, on the other hand, of those very “dichotomies” whose 
introduction into Christian thought is the “original sin” of the West. 
Once these dichotomies are accepted, it does not matter, theolog¬ 
ically speaking, whether one “accepts” the world, as in the case 
of the Western enthusiast of “secular Christianity,” or “rejects” it, 
as in the case of the “Super-Orthodox” prophet of apocalyptic 
doom. The optimistic positivism of the one, and the pessimistic 
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negativism of the other are, in fact, two sides of the same coin. 
Both, by denying the world its natural “sacramentality” and radically 
opposing the “natural” to the “supernatural,” make the world grace- 
proof , and ultimately lead to secularism. And it is here, within this 
spiritual and psychological context, that the problem of worship in 
relation to modern secularism acquires its real significance. 


7. 

For it is clear that this deeply “Westernized” theology has had 
a very serious impact on worship, or rather, on the experience and 
comprehension of worship, on that which elsewhere I have defined 
as liturgical piety . 3 And it has had this impact because it satisfied 
a deep desire of man for a legalistic religion that would fulfill his 
need for both the “sacred”—a divine sanction and guarantee—and 
the “profane,” i.e., a natural and secular life protected, as it were, 
from the constant challenge and absolute demands of God. It was 
a relapse into that religion which assures, by means of orderly 
transactions with the “sacred,” security and clean conscience in 
this life, as well as reasonable rights to the “other world,” a religion 
which Christ denounced by every word of his teaching, and which 
ultimately crucified Him. It is indeed much easier to live and to 
breathe within neat distinctions between the sacred and the profane, 
the natural and the supernatural, the pure and the impure, to 
understand religion in terms of sacred “taboos,” legal prescriptions 
and obligations, of ritual rectitude and canonical “validity.” It is 
much more difficult to realize that such a religion not only does 
not constitute anv threat to “secularism,” but on the contrary, is 
its paradoxical ally. 

And yet this is exactly what happened to our “liturgical piety,” 
and not to worship as such—to its forms and structures, which 
were too traditional, too much a part of the Church’s life to be 
altered in any substantial degree—but to our “comprehension” of 
these forms, to what we expect and therefore receive from worship. 
If worship as shaped by the liturgical tradition, the lex orandi of 
the Church, remained the same, its “comprehension” by the faith¬ 
ful became more and more determined by those very categories 
which the Orthodox liturgical tradition explicitly and implicitly re¬ 
jects by its every word, by its entire “ethos.” And the deep tragedy 
here is that the imposition of these categories is accepted today to 
such an extent that any attempt to denounce them, to show their 
incompatibility with the true spirit and meaning of the leitourgia, 
is met by accusations of modernism and other mortal sins. And 


8 See my Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London: Faith Press, 1966). 
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yet this is not a superficial verbal quarrel, not one of those academic 
storms which more often than not leave the Church undisturbed. 
This is truly a matter of life and death, because it is here and only 
here that the frightening heresy of secularism can find its proper 
Christian diagnosis and be defeated. 

Lack of time compels me to limit myself to one example to 
show that the “dichotomies” mentioned above, which without any 
doubt have determined the deep metamorphosis of our liturgical 
piety, not only do not “connect” and relate one to another God, man, 
and the world, uniting them in one consistent world view, but on the 
contrary, abolish all “communications” and “correspondences” be¬ 
tween them. 

Thus, for example, to bless water, making it “holy water,” may 
have two entirely different meanings. It may mean, on the one 
hand, the transformation of something profane, and thus religiously 
void or neutral, into something sacred, in which case the main 
religious meaning of “holy water” is precisely that it is no longer 
“mere” water, and is in fact opposed to it—as the sacred is to the 
profane. Here the act of blessing reveals nothing about water, and 
thus about matter or world, but on the contrary makes them 
irrelevant to the new function of water as “holy water.” The sacred 
posits the profane as precisely profane, i.e., religiously meaningless. 

On the other hand, the same act of blessing may mean the 
revelation of the true “nature” and “destiny” of water, and thus 
of the world—it may be the epiphany and the fulfillment of their 
“sacramentality.” By being restored through the blessing to its 
proper function, the “holy water” is revealed as the true, full, 
adequate water, and matter becomes again means of communion 
with and knowledge of God. 

Now anyone who is acquainted with the content and the text 
of the great prayer of blessing of water—at Baptism and Epiphany— 
knows without any doubt that they belong to the second of the two 
meanings mentioned above, that their term of reference is not the 
dichotomy of the sacred and the profane, but the “sacramental” 
potentiality of creation in its totality, as well as in each of its 
elements. Yet anyone who is acquainted with our liturgical piety— 
in this case the “comprehension” by the immense majority of the 
faithful of the meaning of “holy water”—knows equally well that 
it is the first meaning which triumphs here to the virtual exclusion 
of the second one. And the same analysis can be applied, with the 
same results, to practically every aspect of worship: to sacraments, 
to the liturgy of time, to heortology, etc. “Sacramentality” has been 
replaced everywhere by “sacrality,” “epiphany” by an almost magical 
incrustation into time and matter (the “natural”), by the “super¬ 
natural.” 

What is truly disturbing here is that such liturgical piety, such 
understanding and experience of worship, not only is in no way 
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a challenge to secularism, but is in fact one of its very sources. For 
it leaves the world profane, i.e., precisely secular , in the deepest 
sense of this term: as totally incapable of any real communication 
with the Divine, of any real transformation and transfiguration. 
Having nothing to reveal about world and matter, about time and 
nature, this idea and this experience of worship “disturb” nothing, 
question nothing, challence nothing, are indeed “applicable” to 
nothing. They can therefore peacefully “coexist” with any secular 
ideology, any form of secularism. And there is virtually no differ¬ 
ence here between liturgical “rigorists,” i.e., those who stress long 
services, compliance with rubrics and the Typicon, and liturgical 
“liberals,” always ready and anxious to shorten, adapt, and adjust. 
For in both cases what is denied is simply the continuity between 
“religion” and “life,” the very function of worship as power of 
transformation, judgment, and change. Again, paradoxically and 
tragically, this type of approach towards worship and this kind of 
liturgical experience are indeed the source and the support of 
secularism. 


8 . 

And this at a time when secularism begins to “crack” from 
inside! If my reading of the great confusion of our time is correct, 
this confusion is, first of all, a deep crisis of secularism. And it is 
truly ironic, in my opinion, that so many Christians are seeking 
some accommodation with secularism precisely at the moment when 
it is revealing itself to be an untenable spiritual position. More and 
more signs point toward one fact of paramount importance: the 
famous “modern man” is already looking for a path beyond 
secularism, is again thirsty and hungry for “something else.” 
Much too often this thirst and hunger are satisfied not only by 
food of doubtful quality, but by artificial substitutes of all kinds. 
The spiritual confusion is at its peak. But is it not because the 
Church, because Christians themselves, have given up so easily 
that unique gift which they alone—and no one else!—could have 
given to the spiritually thirsty and hungry world of ours? Is it 
not because Christians, more than any others today, defend 
secularism and adjust to it their very faith? Is it not because, 
having access to the true mysterion of Christ, we prefer to offer 
to the world vague and second-rate “social” and “political” advice? 
The world is desperate in its need for Sacrament and Epiphany, 
while Christians embrace empty and foolish worldly utopias. 

My conclusions are simple. No, we do not need any new worship 
that would somehow be more adeauate to our new secular world. 
What we need is a rediscovery of the true meaning and power of 
worship, and this means of its cosmic, ecclesiological, and eschato- 
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logical dimensions and content. This, to be sure, implies much work, 
much “cleaning up.” It implies study, education and effort. It 
implies giving up much of that dead wood which we carry with us, 
seeing in it much too often the very essence of our “traditions” and 
“customs.” But once we discover the true lex orandi, the genuine 
meaning and power of our leitourgia, once it becomes again the 
source of an all-embracing world view and the power of living up 
to it—then and only then the unique antidote to “secularism” shall 
be found. And there is nothing more urgent today than this re¬ 
discovery, and this return—not to the past—but to the light and life, 
to the truth and grace that are eternally fulfilled by the Church 
when she becomes—in her leitourgia —that which she is. 
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St. Herman of Alaska 

AND THE 

Defense of Alaskan Native Peoples* 

Vsevolod Rochcau 


St. Herman's Place in Russian Hagiography 

In 1794, St. Herman arrived in Alaska with the first group 
of Russian Orthodox missionaries. With the disappearance (by 
death and withdrawal) of the greater number of these missionaries, 
St. Herman carried on the work of the mission by himself, almost 
to the end of his long life in 1837. 

St. Herman was heir of a renewal of Russian monasticism 
inspired by the spiritual traditions of Mt. Athos in Greece. His 
life shares striking similarities with that of his contemporary, St. 
Seraphim of Sarov. 1 However, unlike St. Seraphim, St. Herman 
lived out his life in a missionary situation far from traditional 
centers of Orthodox spirituality and piety. He made of his hermitage 
a unique center of Christian Orthodox culture. There the Alaskan 
natives learned not only the arts of agriculture and domestic crafts, 
thus improving their standard of living; they also found a defender 
against the cruelty of the Russian traders and hunters. There too 
they learned to pray. The peculiar political and moral conditions 
of Russian America made it possible for St. Herman to revive 
the almost-forgotten traditions of the early Russian saints, who 


♦Reprint of an article which appeared in Orthodox Alaska in two parts—2:1 
(Sept.-Oct., 1970), M3; and 2:2/3 (Winter-Spring, 1970-71), 1-8. 

*St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833), canonized in 1903. St. Herman 
of Alaska lived from 1755 or 1756, and died in 1837; he was canonized in 
1970. (-Ed.) 



had laid the foundations of Russian culture and the Russian Church 
centuries earlier. 

Following the example of these saints, St. Herman condemned 
the evil deeds of the political authorities in Russian America. The 
present study is the fruit of preliminary research into this most 
important aspect of St. Herman’s pastoral activity. 

While the immediate results of his efforts found small success— 
again like those of the saints of ancient Russia—he was nonetheless 
held in esteem by many prominent persons who knew him, “for his 
radiant life and purity of spirit, and for his teachings, fired with the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 2 


Introduction 

In 1821, Saint Herman wrote the following to his spiritual son, 
the former general manager of the Russian American Company, 
Simeon Yanovsky: 

I cannot write much concerning the conditions of life in our 
America. The Creator’s will is for the future. On the one hand 
it seems the best policy is for me to keep silent; and on the 
other, one can see the need coming to break my silence. The 
will of the Almighty is not known to us: but let His holy 
will be fulfilled.® 

Indeed, almost to the end of his life this man of God allowed 
his peace to be disturbed because of the stand he took in the 
defense of the Alaskan native people. It is only against the back¬ 
ground of this early period that Saint Herman’s picture may be 
faithfully drawn. 


/. Living Conditions in the time of Saint Herman 
The Historical Development of 
the Russian American Company 

All the great colonial trade companies developed along similar 
lines: 

1. A number of traders, having penetrated a new country, 
began to exploit its natural resources, including the natives, to 


2 Taken from Nestor’s Life of St. Theodosius. For a study on the early 
Russian saints, see G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (New York: 
Harper’s Torchbooks, 1961). 

z Ocherk Amerikanskoi Pravoslavnoi Dukhovnoi Missii, 1794-1837 (A 
Sketch of the Orthodox Mission in America , 1794-1837), (Valaamo Monas¬ 
tery, St. Petersburg: 1894), p. 168. 
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work for them. Being as a rule mere adventurers, their cupidity, 
dissolution and sheer cruelty aroused the natives’ hostility, and 
traders then forced them into submission by bloodshed. Then, for 
greater efficiency, the individual traders organized themselves into 
a number of trading companies, competing among themselves and 
even waging real wars against one another. 

2. Through diplomatic channels, and often by means of bribes, 
the wealthiest of the trading companies obtained some kind of 
recognition from its country of origin and was soon transformed 
into a trading monopoly, thus submitting itself to some regulation 
from the civil authority. The company would send an administrator 
to the land being colonized, endowed with authority practically 
equivalent to that of a governor. This administrator organized his 
armed forces and chose his collaborators from the only available 
source: those same traders who already held the key local positions. 
Finding himself in a very uncomfortable position, continually exposed 
to various dangers, he aimed primarily at efficiency in trading 
activities, in obtaining food supplies, and in organizing peaceful 
relations with the colonists and among the native people. At that 
stage, general law and order and even elementary decency remained 
a distant hope. 

3. Only when the trading and administrative networks were 
set up, when the colony’s defenses were secured and essential ties 
established with the cities of the homeland, did the company’s 
interests call for the development of the well-being of the natives 
and lower-rank nationals in the company’s employment. This new 
stage required the appointment of a new man, as the first 
manager would be hampered in his task by the ties of fellowship 
he had contracted with his unruly but efficient collaborators during 
the previous period. 

4. The further fate of the colonized population depended on 
whether or not the homeland was suffering from over-population. 
Whenever there was no excessive immigration or racial prejudice 
on the part of the colonists, the native population gradually as¬ 
similated the new culture. Such was the case in Russian America. 
Ultimately, if general politics favored it, the colonized country might 
have reached political maturity and the trading company given 
place to self-government. However, no trading company ever 
reached this final stage peacefully, the company preparing its own 
dissolution and giving place to normal political and economic aspira¬ 
tions of the native peoples of its own volition. Whatever the in¬ 
tentions of the remote home government and the zeal of individuals, 
no trading company could have been expected to provide what is 
now termed “aid to developing nations.” 

Saint Herman arrived in America in 1794 at the dawn of the 
second period in our above analysis, when one of the competing 
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companies was on the verge of obtaining a monopoly, and it became 
his task to protest against the policies of the first general manager, 
Alexander Baranov. This second period lasted for a long time: 
Baranov, who had several times asked for his retirement, was 
replaced only in 1818, due to exceptional difficulties of com¬ 
munications and to the successive deaths of two appointed replace¬ 
ments before they could reach America. 


Opinions of Occasional Visitors in Russian America 

As may be expected, all those who visited Russian America 
in those early days sharply criticized the policy of the company 
towards the native people as well as toward its lower-rank employees. 
In some cases, however, misunderstanding of the company’s dif¬ 
ficulties—or personal grievances against it—may have influenced their 
judgment. 

As early as 1787 the Siberian authorities had received enough 
complaints to issue two Imperial Decrees in defense of the native 
people—one addressed to the traders in America, the other to the 
native chiefs. 4 

The next year Martin Sauer noted that the company that had 
its headquarters in the eastern Auletian Islands “is keeping the 
natives in a state of abject slavery.” 5 He had, however, a fairly 
good impression of the Kodiak settlement which was at that time 
(and until the coming of Baranov) under the management of 
Delarov, an honest, kindly man who had won the good will of 
the native people as well as of the Russians. 6 

During the years 1802 to 1806 several Russian expeditions 
visited Russian America: Krusenstem, Langsdorff, and especially, 
Lisianskv. Khvostov and Davidov. The diaries of these expeditions 
are full of unpleasant truths about the company. As we shall see 
later, the veracity of Krusentem’s and Lisiansky’s reports was con¬ 
firmed by Saint Herman’s testimony. Langsdorff was more moderate 
in his criticisms. Khvostov and Davidov were two young officers who 
had personal grievances against the company and, for this reason, 
do not carry much authority. The facts they report are similar to 
the ones reported by Lisiansky. 

An 1815 report of the commandant of Okhotsk—the Siberian 
port to Russian America—to the Governor of Siberia, caused the 
appointment of Vasily Mikhailovich Golovnin as official inspector 


4 H. H. Bancroff, The Story of Alaska (San Francisco: 1886), p. 311. 

5 Martin Sauer, An Account of an Expedition Performed by . 

Billings (London: 1802), p. 161. 

6 Sauer, p. 171. 
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of the American colony. Golovnin’s report, being in great part 
based on Saint Herman’s testimony, will be considered later. 

In his report Golovnin disclosed 7 that in 1807 he had already 
been entrusted with a first, unofficial inspection mission, in the 
following circumstances: one of the officers of the Krusenstern 
expedition, Ratmanov, had expressed criticisms of the company’s 
policies. These criticisms had not been well-received in St. Peters¬ 
burg. However, as a result this same Golovnin had been asked to 
make discrete inquiries when he made his first voyage to Russian 
America in 1807. Back in St. Petersburg in 1810, finding that the 
officials who had asked for the report were no longer in office, 
Golovnin felt it more prudent to make no report at that time. 

Saint Herman’s letter—quoted above—written in 1821, seems 
to be the last report of excessive sufferings on the part of the 
population of the colony. In 1824 new missionaries started arriving 
in America. 8 We have no record of any of them having expressed 
judgment on the company’s policies. Bishop Innocent (Veniaminov), 
the most prominent of these missionaries, who later became Metro¬ 
politan of Moscow, painted a very somber and candid picture of 
the penetration of the Aleutian Islands by the early Russian traders. 9 
However, his narration referred exclusively to the earliest period; 
even in his private correspondence we find no judgment, one way 
or another, against the company’s policies towards the native peoples 
and its lower-rank Russian employees. Saint Herman himself seemed 
to have abstained from any further intervention up to his death in 
1837. Apparently, under Baranov’s successors, the Russian coloniza¬ 
tion entered its third period and, after a few years, living conditions 
began to improve steadily. In any case, the turn in the company’s 
policies was definitely taken before Saint Herman’s death, under 
the management of Ferdinand von Wrangel (1830-1835). Wrangel’s 
concern for the well-being of the native people was so widely known 
that later he played the role of arbiter in a controversy that arose 
in Russia on the eve of the sale of Alaska, between the company 


7 “Materialy dlia istorii russkikh Zaselenii” (“Documents Relating to 
the History of the Russian Settlements”), Morskoi Sbornik (Navy Review ), 1 
(1861), Prilozhenie (Supplement), 49-50. 

8 See “The Origins of the Russian Church in Alaska,” an unpublished 
essay by V. Rochcau which will appear in forthcoming numbers of Orthodox 
Alaska . (—Ed.) 

9 “Opisanie Vostochno-Aleutskikh Ostrovov” (“A Description of the 
Eastern Aleutian Islands”), Innokentii, Mitropofit Moskovskii, Tvorenia 
(Complete Works of Innocent , Metropolitan of Moscow ), III, (St. Peters¬ 
burg: 1886), pp. 397-402. Metropolitan Innocent also mentioned that before 
the coming of the Russian traders, the Aleuts had been waging war 
among themselves, tribe against tribe, and even village against village 
(pp. 395-396). 
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and those who felt that the company was not treating the local 
population fairly. Wrangel substantiated, to a certain degree, the 
accusations of those who were opposed to the company’s policies. 10 
Consequently a project was drawn for the renewing of the com¬ 
pany’s charter and for planning the installation of a normal civil 
government for Alaska—the company retaining only its monopoly 
of the fur trade. This project was rejected by the directors of the 
company. 11 Thus Alaska was sold, in 1867, on the eve of the 
fourth period of Russian colonization. National and international 
political considerations lay behind the sale. 12 


II. Discord between the First Missionaries and the Traders 
The First Five Years 

During the first few years that followed his arrival in America, 
Saint Herman, being a simple monk in a team headed by an 
abbot, abstained from expressing his opinion on the traders’ policies. 
There was even more reason to hold his peace: his superior, Abbot 
Nazarios, and the other monks with him were evidently making 
a serious mistake in blaming the future general manager Baranov 
for all the evil. As far as we know, Saint Herman never expressed 
any personal blame towards Baranov. Baranov in turn had a deep 
esteem for Saint Herman, as we shall see later. 

This team of missionaries had been sent to America at the 
request of Gregory Shelikov, the head of the most powerful of the 
many companies then trading in Russian America. Together with 
their missionary activities the monks were supposed to develop 
agriculture. The abbot, a man of distinction, was to act as an arbiter 
between the competing trading companies, and it was understood 
that, after a few years, he was to be consecrated bishop. This pro¬ 
gram was evidently not realistic and we may question the loyalty 
of the man who promoted it, Shelikov. Having visited and admin¬ 
istered his trading settlements, he was well-acquainted with the 
real situation and he could not be excused as an irresponsible 
dreamer: he was in fact a shrewd trader. Yet the abbot, once 
confronted with the real situation, never questioned the loyalty of 


10 C. L. Andrews, The Story of Alaska (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
1947), p. 122. 

11 C. C. Hulley, Alaska Past and Present (Portland, Oregon: Bindfords 
and Mort, 1959), pp. 196-197. 

12 For a long time the sale of Alaska caused a considerable setback for 
the population: to a certain extent, the whole cultural development had to 
be started again. For instance, for over ten years there were no more 
schools, and the first fund for educational development was voted in 
Washington only in 1884. See Hulley, Part II, Chapters 1, 2, 4, 9. 
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Shelikov whom he honored with his friendship; instead he turned 
completely against the man Shelikov had appointed as manager— 
Baranov, whom the abbot was evidently unprepared to understand. 
In the abbot’s opinion Baranov, among other evil deeds, was plotting 
against Shelikov, a conviction he expressed in a private letter to 
Shelikov written eight months after his arrival in America. He 
mentioned that he intended to report the fact to his superior, the 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg. 13 Baranov’s colorful character may 
be severely condemned in more than one respect, and praised in 
others. His spirit of self-sacrifice to the interests of the company, 
which he unhappily identified with the service of his country, is 
in any case beyond question. 

In 1795, two of the priests were sent to remote places for 
mission work. Father Juvenal, mentioned in the abbot’s letter for 
his antagonism towards Baranov, was killed a year later by the 
natives. In the Aleutian Islands, Father Makarios, meeting with 
agents from a rival company, was induced by them to sail to St. 
Petersburg, together with a few Aleut chiefs as witnesses, in order 
to file a complaint against Baranov. The complaints of the Aleuts 
were forwarded to the Governor of Siberia. Father Makarios was 
sent back to his mission and he was blamed for having left without 
his superior’s permission. 14 

In 1798, the abbot was appointed bishop and sailed to Siberia 
in order to receive episcopal consecration, taking with him one of 
the deacons. On his way back to America in 1800, he died in a 
shipwreck, together with the deacon and Father Makarios, who was 
returning on the same ship. 


Saint Herman becomes the Administrator of the Mission 

Leaving America for what was planned to be a two-year 
absence, the abbot had left behind one priest—Father Athanasios, 
one deacon—Father Nektarios, and two monks—Fathers Joasaf and 
Herman. Each one had been given his responsibilities in writing, 
but they had been left without a superior. The instructions given to 
Saint Herman 15 stated that he was in charge of the material needs 
of the mission, with the help of Father Joasaf. He was to meet 
everyone’s needs according to his own judgment. The deacon was 


13 Tikhmenev, P., Istoricheskoe obozrenie obrazovania Rossiisko-Ameri- 
kanskoi Kompanii (Historical Review of the Origin of the Russian American 
Company), II, (St. Petersburg: 1863), pp. 101-107. A fascimile of this 
letter has also been published in the Library of Congress, Quarterly of 
Current Acquisitions, 18:4 (Aug., 1961), facing p. 193. 

14 Tikhmenev, p. 173. 

15 Ocherk, pp. 187-188. 
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in charge of the Church, and it was his task also to watch the 
priest’s behavior. Such were the odd instructions left behind by the 
abbot. For a period of six years Saint Herman was to be the 
responsible member of the mission without, however, having any 
authority over, or responsibility for, the behavior of the monks. 
Whenever Baranov communicated with them he addressed himself 
to Saint Herman, giving him the title “steward.” 16 

Unfortunately it was the unreliable priest, Father Athanasios, 
who became the self-appointed leader of the monks, putting Saint 
Herman in a most difficult position since he could not disown his 
colleagues when they acted—however tactlessly—in the defense of 
the native people. A letter written in 1807 by Father Gideon, who 
was sent to act as superior of the mission (1804-1807), quoted 
more detailed instructions from the abbot in reference to Father 
Athanasios. 

Since Athanasios evidently lacks judgment and instruction, he 
is not to be permitted to get away from the settlement, except 
for a walk in the woods. For no reason whatsoever is he to 
be permitted to travel. For any disobedience or insolence he 
is to be given a penance. If he becomes ungovernable, as has 
happened many times since he came here, he is to be put in 
irons until he apologizes. 17 

Father Athanasios was evidently unblanced. Such was the cor¬ 
ruption in the settlement and the conditions of life in the small 
mission building that all the monks—except Saint Herman—were 
not themselves and became irresponsible in their actions. Father 
Nektarios, instead of watching over Father Athanasios, followed 
after him. In 1807 Father Gideon sent him back to Russia for 
insubordination. Back in a monastery he mended his ways and was 
even elevated to the priesthood. 18 By the year 1807, or soon after¬ 
wards, Father Athanasios was definitely lost as a monk. Saint 
Herman had tried many times to bring him back, associating him 
with his own eremitic life. Reporting on his community shortly after 
they arrived in America, Abbot Nazarios mentioned 19 that Father 
Athanasios was learning the Liturgy—he had been ordained recently— 
but spent more time tilling the soil—that is, helping Saint Herman. 
In 1805 Father Gideon, reporting on the situation of the missionary 


1G Ocherk, p. 243. 

17 Ocherk, p. 273. These instructions are probably the ones left by the 
abbot to the deacon Nektarios. 

18 “0 sostoianii Russkoi Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi v Amerike” (“On the Con¬ 
dition of the Russian Orthodox Church in America”)? Innokentii, Tvorenia, 
II, p. 4. This is a publication made on the basis of his 1839 Report to the 
Holy Synod. 

19 A. A. Lopukhin, The Centenary of the Orthodox Mission in North 
America (St. Petersburg: 1895), p. 25, fn. 
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monks, 20 wrote that Fathers Nektarios and Joasaf had asked for 
the authorization to return to Russia, while Father Athanasios and 
Saint Herman, being in love with solitary life, were planning to 
move to some isolated place more befitting their vocation. Thus, 
at that time, Saint Herman had persuaded Father Athanasios to 
join him in his hermitage. However, in 1819 Saint Herman, having 
after many years received a letter from the Abbot of Valaamo, 
informed him 21 that Father Athanasios was living by himself on 
an island more than twenty miles away, while Father Joasaf was 
living near the Church in order to take care of it and to see to 
the services. Father Joasaf visited him often in his hermitage and 
they both held everything in common. Thus Father Joasaf, who 
died some three years later—whatever may have been his previous 
behavior—finished his life faithful to his vocation. 


Monks and Officers Cause Strife 

At the end of 1800, two years after the abbot’s departure, 
Baranov’s authority was challenged by the monks and some of 
the officers. 

The Imperial Navy officers sent to America for the needs of 
the traders were bitter critics of the traders’ policies. 22 It must be 
said that before the establishment of the Russian American Com¬ 
pany, a number of officers had felt humiliated at finding themselves 
in the service of Baranov, a common merchant. The news of the 
company’s official foundation only reached America in 1802. Upon 
becoming its general manager, Baranov was granted a social status 
equal in rank to that of a naval captain; but until that time he 
was just a trader, a simple citizen whose authority over the colonists 
had no clear legal basis—though in fact social life depended on 
him. 

Of the two officers engaged in the strife, the most active— 
Prianichnikov—had been held in special esteem by the abbot. He 
was to have become the abbot’s interpreter, but the project had 
to be given up since Baranov had become unfriendly toward 
Prianichnikov. The abbot said this had followed the celebration 
of Prianichnikov’s marriage to a native girl. Still, the abbot had 
intended to have Prianichnikov ordained a priest, and had asked 


20 Ocherk , p. 249. 

21 Ocherk, pp. 192-193. 

22 In his 1819 Report, Golovnin stated that in his time, before allowing 
the officers to sail to America, the company exacted an oral promise from 
them not to speak against its policies (“Materialy,” p. 49). 
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Shelikov to solicit the necessary authorization. This authorization 
had not been granted. 23 

Three reports have been published concerning what, in Baranov’s 
eyes, was a mutiny. The first report was Baranov’s report to his 
immediate superior, the manager of the Eastern Aleutian Islands, 
written immediately after the clash. 24 The second document, pre¬ 
senting the monk’s version (but not necessarily Saint Herman’s), 
was an 1805 report written by the temporary superior, Father 
Gideon, and was addressed to the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg. 25 
Neither of these reports seems very objective. But they do yield 
enough data for the purpose of studying the role played by Saint 
Herman in the fight. The third document is an 1805 report written 
by Nicholas Rezanov, a high-ranking company agent on a special 
mission to America, to the directors. 26 The moral value of this 
account, in which all the missionaries are treated with equal scorn, 
will be studied later. It yields no new data on the clash itself. 


The Challenge 

Saint Herman evidently had taken no part in some of the 
clashes. For instance, Baranov reported that as he was acting as 
judge in a dispute among the colonists, the two naval officers and 
Father Athanasios interrupted the proceeding, contesting his right 
to hold a court of justice without at least giving them—men of rank- 
some part in it. Hearing the noise, all the monks “but one” came 
running and joined in the quarrel. 

More urgent was the question of the hunting parties organized 
by the traders in order to collect pelts. Discussing the causes of 
the gradual depopulation of the Aleutian Islands, Bishop Innocent 
(Veniaminov) included these hunting parties, citing fatalities from 
the year 1799 to the year 1828. Another cause was starvation— 
itself a consequence of these prolonged and far-flung hunting 
parties. 27 

On the occasion of the oath of allegiance to the new Tsar, 


23 Tikhmenev, p. 107. 

24 Tikhmenev, pp. 162-166. In his answer (pp. 166-171), the Aleutian 
manager said he would readily believe Baranov with regard to the officers 
since he himself was suffering from their arrogance. But he had some 
difficulty with regard to the monks, as the task they had been given was 
“to work for the glory and the welfare of the motherland.” 

25 0cherk, pp. 242-250. According to Lopukhin (p. 32, fn.), in 1802 
the monks had also written a collective complaint about Baranov, addressed 
to the Holy Synod. 

26 Tikhmenev, pp. 198-222. 

27 “Opisanie,” pp. 402-404. 
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Paul I, and in connection with these hunting parties, the discord 
between Baranov and the monks reached a climax. 

In the decree promulgated on the occasion of Paul I’s corona¬ 
tion (1797), it was stated that the oath of allegiance had to be 
given by every serf as well as by every free citizen, and the clergy 
were ordered to convoke the faithful and administer the oath. This 
decree apparently reached Baranov only in the summer of 1800. 
Baranov, who was expecting the return of the abbot—as bishop— 
that same summer, did not communicate the decree and its terms 
to the monks. Apparently this was within his rights since it had 
evidently been mailed to the superior of the mission—and there 
was at the time no superior. Besides, this year—1800-1801—was 
unfavorable. Baranov had just created a new settlement (Sitka) 
and unfortunately had lost many natives on the expedition. This 
new settlement was being threatened by the Indian natives (the 
Tlingits) and was in fact destroyed by them in 1802. Besides this, 
several ships had been wrecked in succession and the Kodiak settle¬ 
ment* was short of provisions. A gathering of the natives might 
indeed have provoked an uprising and a slaughter of the colonists. 

Meanwhile, somebody had informed the monks of the Imperial 
Decree and communicated the text to them. Taking into considera¬ 
tion that many letters sent to America had been lost in the ship¬ 
wrecks, the monks may well have considered it their duty to put 
the commands of the decree into execution. And—was not an oath 
of allegiance to the Tsar the first step towards the protection of 
the natives against the traders’ greed? 

In the beginning of 1801, as Baranov was drinking tea with 
some companions, Father Athanasios burst in and declared that 
that spring there would be no bird collecting party and that instead, 
the natives would be convoked to give the oath. They had only 
the day before quarelled over Baranov’s right to hold courts of 
justice. In the argument that ensued, Father Athanasios informed 
Baranov that Christians living in irregular matrimonial bonds were 
henceforth not permitted to enter the Church. This applied to 
Baranov, and from that day on he abstained from going to Church 
to avoid a scandal. 

From then on—in Baranov’s version—the monks started plotting 
against him, telling the natives that after they had taken the oath 
everything would be as it had been before, that is, everyone would 
hunt for himself and sell the pelts to whomever he liked. They 
had some chieftains take the oath. In Father Gideon’s version, some 
twenty men presented themselves before the monks and the two 
officers, declaring that they were determined not to go on the 
hunting party since so many of their brothers had died, and claiming 
that they wanted to make some provisions for their burial in case 
Baranov killed them. The monks and the officers, in order to foster 
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in them a Christian spirit of submission to the authorities, had 
them take the oath. 

Baranov threw three of these chiefs into jail, since “they were 
showing a deliberate spirit of insubordination, coarse and atrocious.” 
Some time later, learning that another chieftain who had taken 
the oath and had been sent to the villages to stir up insubordination 
had returned by night to visit the monks, Baranov ordered him to be 
seized. But the chief escaped through Father Athanasios’ strategem: 
he had put on the chief’s clothing and jumped into a boat, pretend¬ 
ing to escape. The seizure of the disguised Father Athanasios was 
the occasion of the most severe clash between Baranov and the 
monks, and also of the only known intervantion of Saint Herman. 
“The monks came running to the beach, ready for a fight, and I also 
made quite a commotion,” Baranov confessed. In his account, Father 
Gideon did not explain the reason for Father Athanasios’ night 
trip, nor the reason why he was seized by Baranov’s men. 

In these disagreeable events, the monk Herman asked Baranov 
to explain the reason for his displeasure, sensibly and without 
abuse. The manager shouted: “here it is: you have found an oath 
somewhere—you have depraved all the Americans.” The humble 
Elder remonstrated: “The Imperial Decree has been proclaimed 
for everybody. If the Mission has acted unlawfully in anything, let 
it be referred to the government; there it can be considered in a 
lawful way.” But Baranov, not listening to him, shouted: “No 
Decree, no trial for you!” And he threatened either to arrest them 
and send them in irons to his superior in the Aleutian Islands or 
to lock them up in their house. Indeed, he informed his superior 
of his intentions, and for a time he had the mission house guarded 
by armed men. 28 

A year and a half passed by with only minor incidents, in which 
Saint Herman was evidently not involved. In the summer of 1802 
Baranov was informed of his nomination as the Russian Company’s 
general manager. At the same time, all hope that the new bishop 
(the former abbot) might still be alive was lost. Baranov trans¬ 
mitted the Imperial Decree to the monks and asked them to 
receive the oath from the people, and the tensions slackened. 


Under the Temporary Superior, 

Father Gideon 

In 1803, an important expedition was sent to the Pacific Ocean 


28 According to Fr. Gideon, in the summer of 1800 Baranov had 
already written to St. Herman, “steward” ( ekonom ) of the mission, for¬ 
bidding the monks to have any relations with the native people. Either the 
date is incorrect or the order was not enforced. 
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from St. Petersburg. Rezanov, charged with a diplomatic mission 
to Japan and supreme control over the Russian American colony— 
he was himself a company agent—sailed on a ship commanded 
by Krusenstern. A Doctor Langsdorff was also on board. A second 
ship commanded by Lisiansky sailed directly to America, having 
on board the priest-monk Gideon, who was to be the official 
representative of the Holy Synod and act as temporary superior 
of the mission. Father Gideon arrived in the summer of 1804, and 
Rezanov one year later. 

There is little to say about Father Gideon. A man of refined 
manners, he was horrified by the life of the colonists and by 
Baranov’s coarse but powerful personality. As we have seen, he 
at first readily took the part of the monks—without much fore¬ 
thought. After Rezanov’s arrival, however, he changed sides and 
adopted Rezanov’s point of view, being anxious above all to get 
out of America as soon as possible and to pursue a happier career. 
That is evidently why he did not send Father Athanasios back to 
Russia with the deacon Steven. Since there was no other priest 
in America, this would have obligated him to remain in America. 
No doubt the poor missionaries who had already suffered so much 
felt betrayed and abandoned after Father Gideon switched his 
loyalties to Rezanov’s point of view. 29 

Rezanov was a man of culture, energetic and intelligent—but 
without moral principles. He had attached his own career to the 
prosperity of the Russian American Company. He gathered the 
monks together and told them: 

If you make one step without the manager’s approval, if you 
become involved in civil matters, I have given orders that you 
are to be arrested and to be sent to Russia as criminals. There 
you will be reduced to the lay status and punished as examples 
of disturbers of the public peace. 

They started to weep; they threw themselves at my feet, saying 
it was the noblemen (the officers) who had led them astray; 
they promised to behave in such a way that the manager would 
always praise them. Having thus lectured them privately in 
Father Gideon’s presence, afterwards I always treated them 
with all proper respect and they are full of eagerness to show 
their zeal in the company’s service, in agriculture and in the 
education of youth. Father Nektarios is especially capable in 
education. I have entrusted him with the school and promised 
a special salary. To Father Herman I have given twenty boys 
for practical agriculture. They are staying with him on Spruce 
Island. 


29 Bishop Innocent, who rarely spoke evil of anyone, mentioned in the 
diary of his 1842 pastoral visit to Kodiak (p. 49), that Fr. Gideon took 
a considerable part of the very rich contents of the monks’ sacristy with 
him. 
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I have also explained (to the monks) what the mission’s duties 
are; I have made them feel ashamed that they don’t yet speak 
the American language. 30 

This letter, addressed to the company directors in St. Petersburg, 
calls for the following comments. All those who visited America 
in those days—except Rezanov—while they criticized the monks’ 
behavior in several specific respects, mentioned that their criticisms 
did not apply to one of them, and they often praise Saint Herman 
warmly. Baranov himself had a high regard for Saint Herman. 
Father Gideon, informing Baranov that he had appointed Saint 
Herman head of the mission upon his departure, wrote: 31 

I have often had the pleasure of hearing you praise this peace- 
loving Elder highly as a man worthy of great honors, spending 
his life in working continually for the welfare of the nation. 32 

Rezanov’s scornful attitude towards the monks is best illustrated 
by the way he related the circumstances of Father Juvenal’s death, 
in the same letter: 

This freak (sic) caused a great commercial loss to the company 
and is also to blame for the fact that the natives of the area 
were killing the company agents. 

All we knew of the circumstances of Father Juvenal’s death was 
reported by Bishop Innocent (Veniaminov): 

It is said that the cause of his death was, on the one hand, 
his opposition to... polygamy; and on the other, the fact that, 
having allowed him to take along their boys to be educated 
at the Kodiak school, the natives, after his departure, changed 
their mind and, running after him, killed him. 33 

The company’s policy was to take hostages from every tribe 
in order to force them into submission. These natives could right¬ 
fully fear that their children would be detained as hostages. Thus it 


30 Tikhmenev, p. 215. 

81 Ocherk, pp. 274-275. 

82 Dr. Basil M. Bensin, who has done research in the unexplored 
Alaskan Archives of the Library of Congress, mentioned privately that 
Baranov, before dying, made St. Herman the trustee of his half-breed son. 
Antipater. This is all the more remarkable in that Antipater was sailing 
with his father to Russia, and many trustworthy people would have been 
in a better position to help the twenty-one year old son—who died, however, 
soon after his father. Baranov’s half-breed daughter had married Simeon 
Yanovsky, who was to become general manager of the Russian American 
Company and spiritual son of St. Herman. The Yanovsky children- 
Baranov’s grandchildren—became monks and nuns in Russia, as did 
Yanovsky himself after his wife’s death. 

33 “0 sostoianii,” pp. 5-6. 
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seems that Father Juvenal fell a victim to the company’s policy 
towards the natives. Bishop Innocent added that he was said not to 
have defended himself athough he could easily have done so, 
asking only that the life of the boys who had followed him should 
be spared. In Bishop Innocent’s judgment he should be considered 
a martyr of the Church, taking the word in the Russian sense of 
a “passion-bearer.” 

Rezanov’s concern for the agricultural and general education 
of the natives may have been sincere; but it was fruitless. Father 
Nektarios was sent back to Russia before the Kodiak school was 
reorganized. Father Gideon taught for one year and, when he left, 
a lay teacher was appointed under Saint Herman’s supervision. 
Some pupils of the school were hostages. But it is very likely that 
the company neglected this school as it had been neglected before 
Rezanov’s coming. The same must be true of the agricultural school. 
From the first year of his arrival in America, Saint Herman was 
experimenting in agriculture and teaching it to his disciples and to 
the girl’s orphanage that he organized later. The company made 
him the gift of an ox. 34 

Equally fruitless were Rezanov’s efforts to promote the study 
of the local dialect. He himself did some work on that subject and 
tried to have it published. Father Gideon translated the Lord’s 
Prayer, which remained in use for a time. 35 Strangely enough Saint 
Herman seems never to have become fluent in the local dialect. 
Two years before his death, making a prophecy, he asked a boy 
to translate it for another. 38 Some people have no gift for lan¬ 
guages, and this may have been the case with Saint Herman. 


III. St. Herman Remains Alone 

Of the three monks left behind upon his departure, Father 
Gideon had appointed Father Herman as head of the mission. 
Probably soon afterwards, poor Father Athanasios dropped out 
of the scene, and Father Herman remained alone with the monk 
Joasaf. Of this last period of St. Herman’s life the three main 
events known to us are: in 1818 his deposition to the government 
inspector, Golovnin; in 1819 his friendship with the general man¬ 
ager, Yanovsky; and in 1825 the persecutions he suffered from 
the newly-appointed Kodiak priest, and from the local company 
manager. 


**Ocherk, passim. A difficulty which still exists for the agricultural de¬ 
velopment of Alaska is that the short summer season happens to be the 
main hunting and fishing season. 

35 “Opisanie,” p. 377. 

86 “Opisanie,” p. 177. 
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Golovnin's Mission to Russian America 

Landing in Okhotsk on their way back to Russia, the employees 
leaving the company’s service used to bring their complaints against 
the company to the commandant of the port. Many complaints 
made by the natives were also transmitted to the port authorities. 
According to instructions given in 1803, all these complaints were 
transmitted to the governor of Siberia. At the end of 1815, the 
governor made a report on these complaints to the minister of 
trade. Consequently, in 1817 the minister of trade 37 sent Captain 
Golovnin to the northern Pacific Ocean for an inquiry, as well as 
for nautical exploration. 38 

Captain Golovnin arrived in Kodiak in the summer of 1818. 
He wrote in the account of his voyage 39 that, while he was still 
aboard his ship, every day Russians as well as natives presented 
him with complaints about their superiors, and some of them 
seemed well-founded: 

In order to have a clear idea of the situation I wrote to the 
the superior of the mission, the monk Herman, an intelligent 
and pious man, highly-praised by the greatest part of the local 
population. He provided me with much very important data 
which he put in writing and signed. The local manager also 
gave me a clear enough picture of the local situation in answer 
to my questions. Having gathered the data I needed, I landed 
and, with several officers I inspected all the public build¬ 
ings. .. . 40 


Golovnin's Report 

When Golovnin arrived in America, Baranov had already been 
replaced six months earlier by Leontios Hagemeister, the second 
general manager. In the conclusion of the report, Golovnin said 
that all the remarks were true for the time before Hagemeister; 
the latter had already initiated many improvements, and Golovnin 
believed they would be successful. This was too optimistic. From 
the letter Saint Herman wrote three years later to Yanovsky, which 
was quoted in the introduction to the present paper, we saw that 
the suffering of the population was threatening to become greater 
rather than less. 


37 “Materialy,” pp. 6-47. 

38 “Materialy,” pp. 3-5. 

39 V. M. Golovnin, Puteshestvie v okrug sveta (A Voyage Around the 
World), 2 vols., (St. Petersburg: 1822); also In Tvorenia (Complete Works), 
I, (St. Petersburg: 1864), p. 190. 

40 In his Report (“Materialy,” p. 122), Golovnin added that he had 
invited St. Herman to join him for this inspection. 
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This report was published in full in the Supplement to the 
Navy Review , pp. 48-126. Several documents were originally 
attached to the report, two of them being from the hand of Saint 
Herman. A footnote in the editor’s review mentioned that these 
documents had unfortunately been lost. But the report itself quoted 
Saint Herman’s testimony at length. 

These attached documents were the following: 

One and two—Excerpts from the writings of the navigators, 
Krusenstern and Lisianski. 

Three—A letter from Saint Herman substantiating these excerpts. 

Four—Saint Herman’s answers to the questions put to him by 
Golovnin. 

Five—A health report by the doctor on the expedition. 

Six, seven, nine and ten—Complaints from a number of natives 
and also from some employees. 

Eight—A report from the officers of the expedition. 

Eleven—An agreement depriving the colonists of every part of 
the game killed by them. 

The report itself may be divided into two parts. The first con¬ 
tained a general and historical description of the company; the 
second was a report of the inspection itself. 

From the first part we should note what was said of the mission. 
From its foundation to the time of the writing of the report, the 
mission had not received a single book, nor even candles and wine. 
The monks were given hardly enough to live on. 41 In soliciting the 
sending of alms for the mission, Shelikov, not unlike a jobber, had 
made use of religion for commercial purposes. In Golovnin’s eyes 
it had been Divine Providence that had caused the bishop to drown 
in shinwreck, thus saving him from being used for similar com¬ 
mercial profits. In consequence, the monks had become depraved, 
with the exception of Saint Herman, a pious and humble man, a 
true and perfect monk, who was master of himself all the time, and 
who for these reasons suffered several attempts on his life by the 
colonists. 42 

In this first part of the report, dealing with the history of the 
company, Saint Herman’s testimony corroborated the fact (taken 


41 In 1805, Rezanov had asked Fr. Gideon about the needs of the mis¬ 
sionaries. In his answer, Fr. Gideon suggested that they should be given 
the same treatment as the naval chaplains in regard to clothes and other 
items. Rezanov refused indignantly. Consequently, Fr. Gideon informed 
Rezanov that the monks would be grateful for whatever the company 
offices would give them ( Ocherk , pp. 257-259, 282). 

^“Materialy” pp. 54, 86, 112-113. 
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from Lisiansky) that the death rate had been such that the colony 
had been actually depopulated under the company’s management 

Golovnin started the second part of his report by expressing his 
surprises—he had been given the task of verifying the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the reports made by the Okhotsk officials concerning the 
mistreatment of the natives by the company—but all these points 
were already confirmed in detail by the writings of Lisiansky and 
Krusenstern, which were well-known in Russia, and had been trans¬ 
lated into several foreign languages. 

He then proceeded to give a summary of the diverse documents 
he had attached to his report, starting with Saint Herman’s testimony. 

Having invited Saint Herman aboard his ship, he asked him 
for a formal and official statement in the name of his holy vocation 
and of his duties toward God, verifying whether or not the state¬ 
ment of Lisiansky and other navigators were trustworthy with re¬ 
gard to the cruelty of the company agents towards the natives. In 
answer, Saint Herman verified all the points of Lisiansky’s remarks 
in writing by his signature, as well as by a letter attached to the 
report under number three, confirming again that they were ab¬ 
solutely true. 

It seems almost certain that it had in fact been Saint Herman 
himself who had, in 1804, given Lisianski some of the most 
significant information—the very detailed yearly program of the 
hunting and bird-collecting parties into which the natives were 
forced. There is a striking similarity between the program of the 
parties as given by Lisianski (pp. 121-127), and the one give by 
Golovnin. The discrepencies between the two texts are only natural 
as, in fourteen years, the breeding grounds had been partly exhausted 
and the program would have been changed. 

Golovnin continued: 

The main accusation against the company is that it exhausts 
the Aleuts by work. Besides the yearly program of hunting 
parties, they were sent on remote hunting expeditions lasting 
several years, where they died of hunger and privations, while 
in the villages, their families, left without a hunter, were 
underfed and died prematurely; in that respect I expressed the 
wish to know in what proportion the native population had 
increased or decreased under the company’s administration. 

Since the mission had been sent with the sole purpose of con¬ 
verting the Aleuts, and since they were already all Christians 
at the present time, from what the administrators say, I required 
from the said missionary excerpts from the registers of baptisms 
and burials since the foundation of the mission. 

It is known that the agents are accused of taking away 
wives and daughters to make concubines of them. I required 


43 Ocherk ., pp. 138-139. 
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the missionary Father Herman to inform me if these accusa¬ 
tions were true. I asked if the company watched over the 
piety of the employees, if the fast days were observed, the 
services attended, and if the newly-baptized were brought to 
take the oath of allegiance to the tsar, etc. 

Lastly I asked the same Father Herman how justice was 
given and punishments inflicted. According to our laws, nobody 
can be punished without judgment. Even the higher officers 
can only inflict the lightest punishments by themselves. I should 
have expected regulations to have been enacted by the company 
whereby the managers would not have acted by themselves, 
but would have invited the Elders to judge with them, the 
clergy bearing witness to the lawfulness of the sentence. 

In answer, the mission superior Herman declared: (1) The 
company has never given the necessary facilities to keep registers 
of births and deaths; 44 (2) women are indeed suffering greatly from 
the unrestricted domination of local managers over the natives, and 
no measure has been taken to protect piety and ethics; (3) there 
has never been any institution resembling a court of justice; the will 
of one man decides everything and inflicts the punishments. These 
answers are attached to the report under numbers three and four. 

Golovnin further summarized the other documents. Saint 
Herman’s testimony corroborated two complaints. One was from 
an Aleut kept in the company’s service against his will, and to 
whom the company did not pay its debts. The other was from 
three men and one woman, old and sick, the only surviving mem¬ 
bers of thirty-five families of Russian settlers sent to America by 
Shelikov twenty-four years earlier, which the company did not 
even feed. 

Such was Golovnin’s report, mostly based on Saint Herman’s 
testimony. As we know, it took a number of years before things 
began to improve in the colony. 


IV. Saint Herman and the General Manager, 

Simeon Yanovsky 

Having completed his inspection of the Kodiak settlement, 
Golovnin proceeded to Sitka. There he met the new general man¬ 
ager, Hagemeister, who had arrived in Sitka nine months earlier. 
Hagemeister had been sent to the colony with very extensive powers. 
He had to decide himself whether Baranov, the first general man¬ 
ager, should be replaced. Hagemeister assumed the general manage¬ 
ment two months after his arrival. Ten months later he resigned, 


^In 1807, Fr. Gideon had asked Baranov for the cooperation of the 
company offices to help Fr. Athanasios keep the record books. 
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thus giving to his management a transitional character. As suc¬ 
cessor, he himself appointed—as he had been empowered to do— 
the second officer on the ship he commanded, young Lieutenant 
Simeon Yanovsky, who thus became, in the fall of 1818, the third 
general manager of the Russian American Company. Yanovsky 
had previously married Baranov’s half-Aleut daughter. 

Henceforth general managers were always chosen from among 
the naval officers, and they generally served a five-year term. 
Yanovsky, however, remained in office only two years, having 
accepted the management for only a short term. Having spent his 
first winter in Sitka, Yanovsky spent the second winter in Kodiak, 
where he met Saint Herman and became his spiritual son. 


Period Before the Meeting 

In 1865, at the request of the Abbot of the Valaamo Monastery 
in Russian Finland (whence Saint Herman and the other missionaries 
had come to America), Yanovsky—now a monk—recorded what he 
remembered of Saint Herman. 45 He reported (p. 131) that while 
he was still in Sitka, Saint Herman had been vilified before him 
because he had many enemies, whose vicious life and whose op¬ 
pression of the natives he had reproached. Yanovsky had even 
reported to St. Petersburg that Saint Herman was said to have 
stirred up agitation and insubordination among the natives. Yanovsky 
also sent the following letter—written by Saint Herman five months 
after Golovnin’s inquirv—to the Abbot of Valaamo, which was an 
answer to a letter in which Yanovsky had informed Saint Herman 
of his appointment as general manager. 46 

Saint Herman had started his letter by expressing his gratitude 
for the benevolence Yanovskv had expressed towards him in his 
letter, clearly hinting that he was aware of his own bad reputation: 

... although perhaps you know me only by rumors. But you 
have thus opened before me the way to boldness; confident in 
your generosity, allow me to speak as follows. This country 
has been entrusted to our beloved motherland like a new¬ 
born child, still incapable of acquiring any knowledge, of 
using any discernment. It is in need not only of protection, 
but also of support. And this country is not even able to 
beg for this support, which must come from the Russian 


45 Ocherk , pp. 131-144. 

4 *Ocherk, pp. 150-152. St. Herman was a great lover of simplicity, and 
he wrote his letters in the typical Russian intimate style. At variance with 
his other letters, this one is very carefully drafted, and it is hardly possible 
to translate it word for word. The version we give has been clarified by some 
minor omissions. 
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authorities established here for an uncertain period, and of 
which you are the agent. 

Therefore, being myself the very humble servant of this 
people and their nurse, in their name I appeal to you, writing 
my prayer with tears of blood: [in cursive ] be for us a father 
and a patron. Being untrained in eloquence, in the stammering 
of children we say: wipe the tears of undefended orphans, 
refresh our hearts burning with the fever of suffering; let us 
know what solace means. 

Through my feeble words let your compassion measure 
the depth and the breadth of the suffering of the people. 

Saint Herman concluded his letter by saying that the solace 
of a whole people would be like a prayer interceding for Yanovsky 
before God. 


Yanovsky meets Saint Herman 

A year later Yanovsky arrived in Kodiak and spent some six 
months there, meeting daily with Saint Herman. First they discussed 
the condition of the people. 

Immediately [after I arrived] Father Herman called on me. 

He explained the situation of the area to me, the needs of 
the poor Aleuts, 47 the various kinds of oppressions they 
suffered, and he solicited my protection. I promised to 
examine everything and to do what was possible.... 

It turned out to be a huge undertaking. Being busy the 
whole day I used to invite Father Herman for dinner.... 

Like many Russian naval officers of that time, Yanovsky was 
a free-thinker. As a result of these meetings he was converted, and 
Saint Herman became his spiritual father. During his short stay in 
America he did much to alleviate the sufferings of the natives, 
but apparently his immediate successors did not follow his policies: 
one year after his departure the situation again threatened to be¬ 
come intolerable. 

During that winter many natives died in Kodiak in an epidemic. 
Yanovsky was able to witness many scenes of utter misery, and 
Saint Herman’s devotion to the suffering native people. The saint 


47 The company workers were mostly natives of the Aleutian Islands, 
brought in with their families to Kodiak. Generally, due to the great 
number of displaced Aleuts in the company settlements, “Aleut” was 
often used as a synonym of “native,” as we have already seen in Golovnin’s 
Report. 
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tried to persuade Yanovsky to stay in America forever, but at that 
time Yanovsky had already asked for his replacement. 


V. The Last Persecutions 

Although Saint Herman seems to have remained silent there¬ 
after, nonetheless his enemies kept persecuting him, with the com¬ 
plicity of a newly-appointed priest. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the company’s charter in 
1821, the nearest Siberian bishop was required to send diocesan 
missionaries to Russian America. The young priest who arrived in 
Kodiak in 1825, Frumenty Mordovsky, was a trouble-maker, and 
in 1834 was sent back to Siberia at the request of the company 
itself, being replaced by an unassuming but mediocre priest. 48 

As the superior of the now defunct Kodiak Mission, Saint 
Herman took care of the monks’ possessions. Never having given 
up hope of having the monks’ mission restored, he was known to 
have received some donations to build a monastery. As soon as 
he arrived in Kodiak, Father Frumenty, together with the local 
company manager, plundered Saint Herman’s hermitage in search 
of his alleged “treasure.” Father Frumenty also obliged Saint 
Herman to stay in Kodiak, away from his hermitage and from his 
disciples, and sent the old Father Athanasios back to Russia. 
Father Frumenty had acted against the instructions of his bishop, 
but the general management in Sitka, being unaware of these in¬ 
structions, referred the matter to the St. Petersburg headquarters 
which, in turn, entered into communication with the Siberian bishop. 
This bishop, for all his qualities, did not take up the defense of 
Saint Herman very energetically, although the latter was under 
his jurisdiction. Ultimately Saint Herman was permitted to return 
to his hermitage on Spruce Island. Taking into consideration the con¬ 
siderable delays in exchanges of correspondence, Saint Herman’s 
exile may have lasted three years or more—that is, up to 1828. 

Father Frumenty and the Kodiak manager did not give up their 
persecution. It is reported by Constantine Larionov that, convinced 
that Saint Herman was leading the same disorderly life on Spruce 
Island for which he was reproaching many colonists, they persuaded 
the general manager to go by night with them to Saint Herman’s 
island and spy on him. 49 


48 See “The Origins of the Russian Church in Alaska.” 

**Ocherk, p. 174. The island is an hour and a half from the shore, and 
the summer nights are short. According to Larionov, this spying was made 
successively by the general managers Muraviev and Chestyakov. Muraviev 
could not possibly have done so in Mordovsky’s company, since he was 
out of office shortly after Mordovsky’s arrival in America, and spent the 
last months of his management in Sitka. 
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These persecutions relaxed in the last years of Saint Herman’s 
life. The general manager, Ferdinand von Wrangel (1830-1835), 
held Saint Herman in esteem and helped him organize his girls’ 
orphanage. 50 In these last years the Kodiak manager was Saint 
Herman’s friend, and even his spiritual relative, since the saint had 
stood as godfather to the manager’s son. 51 


VI. Conclusion 

Such are the data now available concerning Saint Herman’s 
interventions in defense of the Alaskan native population. We would 
like to know more, for instance, about the attempts on Saint 
Herman’s life mentioned by Golovnin; and about his personal feel¬ 
ings towards Baranov; and on the influence he exerted on Wrangel. 

We now know enough to affirm that Saint Herman’s opposition 
to the Russian American Company’s policies was his cross during 
much of his life in the Alaskan mission of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. So much self-sacrifice and selfless devotion accounts for 
the enduring devotion of Alaskan Orthodox towards their “Father.” 


50 “O sostoianii,” p. 6; Ocherk , p. 175. 

Ocherk, p. 175. On page 124 we see St. Herman interceding—apparently 
without success—in favor of a lower ranking employee. 
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St. Herman of Alaska 

AND THE 

Defense of Alaskan Native Peoples* 

Vsevolod Rochcau 


St. Herman's Place in Russian Hagiography 

In 1794, St. Herman arrived in Alaska with the first group 
of Russian Orthodox missionaries. With the disappearance (by 
death and withdrawal) of the greater number of these missionaries, 
St. Herman carried on the work of the mission by himself, almost 
to the end of his long life in 1837. 

St. Herman was heir of a renewal of Russian monasticism 
inspired by the spiritual traditions of Mt. Athos in Greece. His 
life shares striking similarities with that of his contemporary, St. 
Seraphim of Sarov. 1 However, unlike St. Seraphim, St. Herman 
lived out his life in a missionary situation far from traditional 
centers of Orthodox spirituality and piety. He made of his hermitage 
a unique center of Christian Orthodox culture. There the Alaskan 
natives learned not only the arts of agriculture and domestic crafts, 
thus improving their standard of living; they also found a defender 
against the cruelty of the Russian traders and hunters. There too 
they learned to pray. The peculiar political and moral conditions 
of Russian America made it possible for St. Herman to revive 
the almost-forgotten traditions of the early Russian saints, who 


♦Reprint of an article which appeared in Orthodox Alaska in two parts—2:1 
(Sept.-Oct., 1970), M3; and 2:2/3 (Winter-Spring, 1970-71), 1-8. 

*St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833), canonized in 1903. St. Herman 
of Alaska lived from 1755 or 1756, and died in 1837; he was canonized in 
1970. (-Ed.) 



had laid the foundations of Russian culture and the Russian Church 
centuries earlier. 

Following the example of these saints, St. Herman condemned 
the evil deeds of the political authorities in Russian America. The 
present study is the fruit of preliminary research into this most 
important aspect of St. Herman’s pastoral activity. 

While the immediate results of his efforts found small success— 
again like those of the saints of ancient Russia—he was nonetheless 
held in esteem by many prominent persons who knew him, “for his 
radiant life and purity of spirit, and for his teachings, fired with the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 2 


Introduction 

In 1821, Saint Herman wrote the following to his spiritual son, 
the former general manager of the Russian American Company, 
Simeon Yanovsky: 

I cannot write much concerning the conditions of life in our 
America. The Creator’s will is for the future. On the one hand 
it seems the best policy is for me to keep silent; and on the 
other, one can see the need coming to break my silence. The 
will of the Almighty is not known to us: but let His holy 
will be fulfilled.® 

Indeed, almost to the end of his life this man of God allowed 
his peace to be disturbed because of the stand he took in the 
defense of the Alaskan native people. It is only against the back¬ 
ground of this early period that Saint Herman’s picture may be 
faithfully drawn. 


/. Living Conditions in the time of Saint Herman 
The Historical Development of 
the Russian American Company 

All the great colonial trade companies developed along similar 
lines: 

1. A number of traders, having penetrated a new country, 
began to exploit its natural resources, including the natives, to 


2 Taken from Nestor’s Life of St. Theodosius. For a study on the early 
Russian saints, see G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (New York: 
Harper’s Torchbooks, 1961). 

z Ocherk Amerikanskoi Pravoslavnoi Dukhovnoi Missii, 1794-1837 (A 
Sketch of the Orthodox Mission in America , 1794-1837), (Valaamo Monas¬ 
tery, St. Petersburg: 1894), p. 168. 
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work for them. Being as a rule mere adventurers, their cupidity, 
dissolution and sheer cruelty aroused the natives’ hostility, and 
traders then forced them into submission by bloodshed. Then, for 
greater efficiency, the individual traders organized themselves into 
a number of trading companies, competing among themselves and 
even waging real wars against one another. 

2. Through diplomatic channels, and often by means of bribes, 
the wealthiest of the trading companies obtained some kind of 
recognition from its country of origin and was soon transformed 
into a trading monopoly, thus submitting itself to some regulation 
from the civil authority. The company would send an administrator 
to the land being colonized, endowed with authority practically 
equivalent to that of a governor. This administrator organized his 
armed forces and chose his collaborators from the only available 
source: those same traders who already held the key local positions. 
Finding himself in a very uncomfortable position, continually exposed 
to various dangers, he aimed primarily at efficiency in trading 
activities, in obtaining food supplies, and in organizing peaceful 
relations with the colonists and among the native people. At that 
stage, general law and order and even elementary decency remained 
a distant hope. 

3. Only when the trading and administrative networks were 
set up, when the colony’s defenses were secured and essential ties 
established with the cities of the homeland, did the company’s 
interests call for the development of the well-being of the natives 
and lower-rank nationals in the company’s employment. This new 
stage required the appointment of a new man, as the first 
manager would be hampered in his task by the ties of fellowship 
he had contracted with his unruly but efficient collaborators during 
the previous period. 

4. The further fate of the colonized population depended on 
whether or not the homeland was suffering from over-population. 
Whenever there was no excessive immigration or racial prejudice 
on the part of the colonists, the native population gradually as¬ 
similated the new culture. Such was the case in Russian America. 
Ultimately, if general politics favored it, the colonized country might 
have reached political maturity and the trading company given 
place to self-government. However, no trading company ever 
reached this final stage peacefully, the company preparing its own 
dissolution and giving place to normal political and economic aspira¬ 
tions of the native peoples of its own volition. Whatever the in¬ 
tentions of the remote home government and the zeal of individuals, 
no trading company could have been expected to provide what is 
now termed “aid to developing nations.” 

Saint Herman arrived in America in 1794 at the dawn of the 
second period in our above analysis, when one of the competing 
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companies was on the verge of obtaining a monopoly, and it became 
his task to protest against the policies of the first general manager, 
Alexander Baranov. This second period lasted for a long time: 
Baranov, who had several times asked for his retirement, was 
replaced only in 1818, due to exceptional difficulties of com¬ 
munications and to the successive deaths of two appointed replace¬ 
ments before they could reach America. 


Opinions of Occasional Visitors in Russian America 

As may be expected, all those who visited Russian America 
in those early days sharply criticized the policy of the company 
towards the native people as well as toward its lower-rank employees. 
In some cases, however, misunderstanding of the company’s dif¬ 
ficulties—or personal grievances against it—may have influenced their 
judgment. 

As early as 1787 the Siberian authorities had received enough 
complaints to issue two Imperial Decrees in defense of the native 
people—one addressed to the traders in America, the other to the 
native chiefs. 4 

The next year Martin Sauer noted that the company that had 
its headquarters in the eastern Auletian Islands “is keeping the 
natives in a state of abject slavery.” 5 He had, however, a fairly 
good impression of the Kodiak settlement which was at that time 
(and until the coming of Baranov) under the management of 
Delarov, an honest, kindly man who had won the good will of 
the native people as well as of the Russians. 6 

During the years 1802 to 1806 several Russian expeditions 
visited Russian America: Krusenstem, Langsdorff, and especially, 
Lisianskv. Khvostov and Davidov. The diaries of these expeditions 
are full of unpleasant truths about the company. As we shall see 
later, the veracity of Krusentem’s and Lisiansky’s reports was con¬ 
firmed by Saint Herman’s testimony. Langsdorff was more moderate 
in his criticisms. Khvostov and Davidov were two young officers who 
had personal grievances against the company and, for this reason, 
do not carry much authority. The facts they report are similar to 
the ones reported by Lisiansky. 

An 1815 report of the commandant of Okhotsk—the Siberian 
port to Russian America—to the Governor of Siberia, caused the 
appointment of Vasily Mikhailovich Golovnin as official inspector 


4 H. H. Bancroff, The Story of Alaska (San Francisco: 1886), p. 311. 

5 Martin Sauer, An Account of an Expedition Performed by . 

Billings (London: 1802), p. 161. 

6 Sauer, p. 171. 
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of the American colony. Golovnin’s report, being in great part 
based on Saint Herman’s testimony, will be considered later. 

In his report Golovnin disclosed 7 that in 1807 he had already 
been entrusted with a first, unofficial inspection mission, in the 
following circumstances: one of the officers of the Krusenstern 
expedition, Ratmanov, had expressed criticisms of the company’s 
policies. These criticisms had not been well-received in St. Peters¬ 
burg. However, as a result this same Golovnin had been asked to 
make discrete inquiries when he made his first voyage to Russian 
America in 1807. Back in St. Petersburg in 1810, finding that the 
officials who had asked for the report were no longer in office, 
Golovnin felt it more prudent to make no report at that time. 

Saint Herman’s letter—quoted above—written in 1821, seems 
to be the last report of excessive sufferings on the part of the 
population of the colony. In 1824 new missionaries started arriving 
in America. 8 We have no record of any of them having expressed 
judgment on the company’s policies. Bishop Innocent (Veniaminov), 
the most prominent of these missionaries, who later became Metro¬ 
politan of Moscow, painted a very somber and candid picture of 
the penetration of the Aleutian Islands by the early Russian traders. 9 
However, his narration referred exclusively to the earliest period; 
even in his private correspondence we find no judgment, one way 
or another, against the company’s policies towards the native peoples 
and its lower-rank Russian employees. Saint Herman himself seemed 
to have abstained from any further intervention up to his death in 
1837. Apparently, under Baranov’s successors, the Russian coloniza¬ 
tion entered its third period and, after a few years, living conditions 
began to improve steadily. In any case, the turn in the company’s 
policies was definitely taken before Saint Herman’s death, under 
the management of Ferdinand von Wrangel (1830-1835). Wrangel’s 
concern for the well-being of the native people was so widely known 
that later he played the role of arbiter in a controversy that arose 
in Russia on the eve of the sale of Alaska, between the company 


7 “Materialy dlia istorii russkikh Zaselenii” (“Documents Relating to 
the History of the Russian Settlements”), Morskoi Sbornik (Navy Review ), 1 
(1861), Prilozhenie (Supplement), 49-50. 

8 See “The Origins of the Russian Church in Alaska,” an unpublished 
essay by V. Rochcau which will appear in forthcoming numbers of Orthodox 
Alaska . (—Ed.) 

9 “Opisanie Vostochno-Aleutskikh Ostrovov” (“A Description of the 
Eastern Aleutian Islands”), Innokentii, Mitropofit Moskovskii, Tvorenia 
(Complete Works of Innocent , Metropolitan of Moscow ), III, (St. Peters¬ 
burg: 1886), pp. 397-402. Metropolitan Innocent also mentioned that before 
the coming of the Russian traders, the Aleuts had been waging war 
among themselves, tribe against tribe, and even village against village 
(pp. 395-396). 
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and those who felt that the company was not treating the local 
population fairly. Wrangel substantiated, to a certain degree, the 
accusations of those who were opposed to the company’s policies. 10 
Consequently a project was drawn for the renewing of the com¬ 
pany’s charter and for planning the installation of a normal civil 
government for Alaska—the company retaining only its monopoly 
of the fur trade. This project was rejected by the directors of the 
company. 11 Thus Alaska was sold, in 1867, on the eve of the 
fourth period of Russian colonization. National and international 
political considerations lay behind the sale. 12 


II. Discord between the First Missionaries and the Traders 
The First Five Years 

During the first few years that followed his arrival in America, 
Saint Herman, being a simple monk in a team headed by an 
abbot, abstained from expressing his opinion on the traders’ policies. 
There was even more reason to hold his peace: his superior, Abbot 
Nazarios, and the other monks with him were evidently making 
a serious mistake in blaming the future general manager Baranov 
for all the evil. As far as we know, Saint Herman never expressed 
any personal blame towards Baranov. Baranov in turn had a deep 
esteem for Saint Herman, as we shall see later. 

This team of missionaries had been sent to America at the 
request of Gregory Shelikov, the head of the most powerful of the 
many companies then trading in Russian America. Together with 
their missionary activities the monks were supposed to develop 
agriculture. The abbot, a man of distinction, was to act as an arbiter 
between the competing trading companies, and it was understood 
that, after a few years, he was to be consecrated bishop. This pro¬ 
gram was evidently not realistic and we may question the loyalty 
of the man who promoted it, Shelikov. Having visited and admin¬ 
istered his trading settlements, he was well-acquainted with the 
real situation and he could not be excused as an irresponsible 
dreamer: he was in fact a shrewd trader. Yet the abbot, once 
confronted with the real situation, never questioned the loyalty of 


10 C. L. Andrews, The Story of Alaska (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
1947), p. 122. 

11 C. C. Hulley, Alaska Past and Present (Portland, Oregon: Bindfords 
and Mort, 1959), pp. 196-197. 

12 For a long time the sale of Alaska caused a considerable setback for 
the population: to a certain extent, the whole cultural development had to 
be started again. For instance, for over ten years there were no more 
schools, and the first fund for educational development was voted in 
Washington only in 1884. See Hulley, Part II, Chapters 1, 2, 4, 9. 
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Shelikov whom he honored with his friendship; instead he turned 
completely against the man Shelikov had appointed as manager— 
Baranov, whom the abbot was evidently unprepared to understand. 
In the abbot’s opinion Baranov, among other evil deeds, was plotting 
against Shelikov, a conviction he expressed in a private letter to 
Shelikov written eight months after his arrival in America. He 
mentioned that he intended to report the fact to his superior, the 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg. 13 Baranov’s colorful character may 
be severely condemned in more than one respect, and praised in 
others. His spirit of self-sacrifice to the interests of the company, 
which he unhappily identified with the service of his country, is 
in any case beyond question. 

In 1795, two of the priests were sent to remote places for 
mission work. Father Juvenal, mentioned in the abbot’s letter for 
his antagonism towards Baranov, was killed a year later by the 
natives. In the Aleutian Islands, Father Makarios, meeting with 
agents from a rival company, was induced by them to sail to St. 
Petersburg, together with a few Aleut chiefs as witnesses, in order 
to file a complaint against Baranov. The complaints of the Aleuts 
were forwarded to the Governor of Siberia. Father Makarios was 
sent back to his mission and he was blamed for having left without 
his superior’s permission. 14 

In 1798, the abbot was appointed bishop and sailed to Siberia 
in order to receive episcopal consecration, taking with him one of 
the deacons. On his way back to America in 1800, he died in a 
shipwreck, together with the deacon and Father Makarios, who was 
returning on the same ship. 


Saint Herman becomes the Administrator of the Mission 

Leaving America for what was planned to be a two-year 
absence, the abbot had left behind one priest—Father Athanasios, 
one deacon—Father Nektarios, and two monks—Fathers Joasaf and 
Herman. Each one had been given his responsibilities in writing, 
but they had been left without a superior. The instructions given to 
Saint Herman 15 stated that he was in charge of the material needs 
of the mission, with the help of Father Joasaf. He was to meet 
everyone’s needs according to his own judgment. The deacon was 


13 Tikhmenev, P., Istoricheskoe obozrenie obrazovania Rossiisko-Ameri- 
kanskoi Kompanii (Historical Review of the Origin of the Russian American 
Company), II, (St. Petersburg: 1863), pp. 101-107. A fascimile of this 
letter has also been published in the Library of Congress, Quarterly of 
Current Acquisitions, 18:4 (Aug., 1961), facing p. 193. 

14 Tikhmenev, p. 173. 

15 Ocherk, pp. 187-188. 
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in charge of the Church, and it was his task also to watch the 
priest’s behavior. Such were the odd instructions left behind by the 
abbot. For a period of six years Saint Herman was to be the 
responsible member of the mission without, however, having any 
authority over, or responsibility for, the behavior of the monks. 
Whenever Baranov communicated with them he addressed himself 
to Saint Herman, giving him the title “steward.” 16 

Unfortunately it was the unreliable priest, Father Athanasios, 
who became the self-appointed leader of the monks, putting Saint 
Herman in a most difficult position since he could not disown his 
colleagues when they acted—however tactlessly—in the defense of 
the native people. A letter written in 1807 by Father Gideon, who 
was sent to act as superior of the mission (1804-1807), quoted 
more detailed instructions from the abbot in reference to Father 
Athanasios. 

Since Athanasios evidently lacks judgment and instruction, he 
is not to be permitted to get away from the settlement, except 
for a walk in the woods. For no reason whatsoever is he to 
be permitted to travel. For any disobedience or insolence he 
is to be given a penance. If he becomes ungovernable, as has 
happened many times since he came here, he is to be put in 
irons until he apologizes. 17 

Father Athanasios was evidently unblanced. Such was the cor¬ 
ruption in the settlement and the conditions of life in the small 
mission building that all the monks—except Saint Herman—were 
not themselves and became irresponsible in their actions. Father 
Nektarios, instead of watching over Father Athanasios, followed 
after him. In 1807 Father Gideon sent him back to Russia for 
insubordination. Back in a monastery he mended his ways and was 
even elevated to the priesthood. 18 By the year 1807, or soon after¬ 
wards, Father Athanasios was definitely lost as a monk. Saint 
Herman had tried many times to bring him back, associating him 
with his own eremitic life. Reporting on his community shortly after 
they arrived in America, Abbot Nazarios mentioned 19 that Father 
Athanasios was learning the Liturgy—he had been ordained recently— 
but spent more time tilling the soil—that is, helping Saint Herman. 
In 1805 Father Gideon, reporting on the situation of the missionary 


1G Ocherk, p. 243. 

17 Ocherk, p. 273. These instructions are probably the ones left by the 
abbot to the deacon Nektarios. 

18 “0 sostoianii Russkoi Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi v Amerike” (“On the Con¬ 
dition of the Russian Orthodox Church in America”)? Innokentii, Tvorenia, 
II, p. 4. This is a publication made on the basis of his 1839 Report to the 
Holy Synod. 

19 A. A. Lopukhin, The Centenary of the Orthodox Mission in North 
America (St. Petersburg: 1895), p. 25, fn. 
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monks, 20 wrote that Fathers Nektarios and Joasaf had asked for 
the authorization to return to Russia, while Father Athanasios and 
Saint Herman, being in love with solitary life, were planning to 
move to some isolated place more befitting their vocation. Thus, 
at that time, Saint Herman had persuaded Father Athanasios to 
join him in his hermitage. However, in 1819 Saint Herman, having 
after many years received a letter from the Abbot of Valaamo, 
informed him 21 that Father Athanasios was living by himself on 
an island more than twenty miles away, while Father Joasaf was 
living near the Church in order to take care of it and to see to 
the services. Father Joasaf visited him often in his hermitage and 
they both held everything in common. Thus Father Joasaf, who 
died some three years later—whatever may have been his previous 
behavior—finished his life faithful to his vocation. 


Monks and Officers Cause Strife 

At the end of 1800, two years after the abbot’s departure, 
Baranov’s authority was challenged by the monks and some of 
the officers. 

The Imperial Navy officers sent to America for the needs of 
the traders were bitter critics of the traders’ policies. 22 It must be 
said that before the establishment of the Russian American Com¬ 
pany, a number of officers had felt humiliated at finding themselves 
in the service of Baranov, a common merchant. The news of the 
company’s official foundation only reached America in 1802. Upon 
becoming its general manager, Baranov was granted a social status 
equal in rank to that of a naval captain; but until that time he 
was just a trader, a simple citizen whose authority over the colonists 
had no clear legal basis—though in fact social life depended on 
him. 

Of the two officers engaged in the strife, the most active— 
Prianichnikov—had been held in special esteem by the abbot. He 
was to have become the abbot’s interpreter, but the project had 
to be given up since Baranov had become unfriendly toward 
Prianichnikov. The abbot said this had followed the celebration 
of Prianichnikov’s marriage to a native girl. Still, the abbot had 
intended to have Prianichnikov ordained a priest, and had asked 


20 Ocherk , p. 249. 

21 Ocherk, pp. 192-193. 

22 In his 1819 Report, Golovnin stated that in his time, before allowing 
the officers to sail to America, the company exacted an oral promise from 
them not to speak against its policies (“Materialy,” p. 49). 
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Shelikov to solicit the necessary authorization. This authorization 
had not been granted. 23 

Three reports have been published concerning what, in Baranov’s 
eyes, was a mutiny. The first report was Baranov’s report to his 
immediate superior, the manager of the Eastern Aleutian Islands, 
written immediately after the clash. 24 The second document, pre¬ 
senting the monk’s version (but not necessarily Saint Herman’s), 
was an 1805 report written by the temporary superior, Father 
Gideon, and was addressed to the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg. 25 
Neither of these reports seems very objective. But they do yield 
enough data for the purpose of studying the role played by Saint 
Herman in the fight. The third document is an 1805 report written 
by Nicholas Rezanov, a high-ranking company agent on a special 
mission to America, to the directors. 26 The moral value of this 
account, in which all the missionaries are treated with equal scorn, 
will be studied later. It yields no new data on the clash itself. 


The Challenge 

Saint Herman evidently had taken no part in some of the 
clashes. For instance, Baranov reported that as he was acting as 
judge in a dispute among the colonists, the two naval officers and 
Father Athanasios interrupted the proceeding, contesting his right 
to hold a court of justice without at least giving them—men of rank- 
some part in it. Hearing the noise, all the monks “but one” came 
running and joined in the quarrel. 

More urgent was the question of the hunting parties organized 
by the traders in order to collect pelts. Discussing the causes of 
the gradual depopulation of the Aleutian Islands, Bishop Innocent 
(Veniaminov) included these hunting parties, citing fatalities from 
the year 1799 to the year 1828. Another cause was starvation— 
itself a consequence of these prolonged and far-flung hunting 
parties. 27 

On the occasion of the oath of allegiance to the new Tsar, 


23 Tikhmenev, p. 107. 

24 Tikhmenev, pp. 162-166. In his answer (pp. 166-171), the Aleutian 
manager said he would readily believe Baranov with regard to the officers 
since he himself was suffering from their arrogance. But he had some 
difficulty with regard to the monks, as the task they had been given was 
“to work for the glory and the welfare of the motherland.” 

25 0cherk, pp. 242-250. According to Lopukhin (p. 32, fn.), in 1802 
the monks had also written a collective complaint about Baranov, addressed 
to the Holy Synod. 

26 Tikhmenev, pp. 198-222. 

27 “Opisanie,” pp. 402-404. 
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Paul I, and in connection with these hunting parties, the discord 
between Baranov and the monks reached a climax. 

In the decree promulgated on the occasion of Paul I’s corona¬ 
tion (1797), it was stated that the oath of allegiance had to be 
given by every serf as well as by every free citizen, and the clergy 
were ordered to convoke the faithful and administer the oath. This 
decree apparently reached Baranov only in the summer of 1800. 
Baranov, who was expecting the return of the abbot—as bishop— 
that same summer, did not communicate the decree and its terms 
to the monks. Apparently this was within his rights since it had 
evidently been mailed to the superior of the mission—and there 
was at the time no superior. Besides, this year—1800-1801—was 
unfavorable. Baranov had just created a new settlement (Sitka) 
and unfortunately had lost many natives on the expedition. This 
new settlement was being threatened by the Indian natives (the 
Tlingits) and was in fact destroyed by them in 1802. Besides this, 
several ships had been wrecked in succession and the Kodiak settle¬ 
ment* was short of provisions. A gathering of the natives might 
indeed have provoked an uprising and a slaughter of the colonists. 

Meanwhile, somebody had informed the monks of the Imperial 
Decree and communicated the text to them. Taking into considera¬ 
tion that many letters sent to America had been lost in the ship¬ 
wrecks, the monks may well have considered it their duty to put 
the commands of the decree into execution. And—was not an oath 
of allegiance to the Tsar the first step towards the protection of 
the natives against the traders’ greed? 

In the beginning of 1801, as Baranov was drinking tea with 
some companions, Father Athanasios burst in and declared that 
that spring there would be no bird collecting party and that instead, 
the natives would be convoked to give the oath. They had only 
the day before quarelled over Baranov’s right to hold courts of 
justice. In the argument that ensued, Father Athanasios informed 
Baranov that Christians living in irregular matrimonial bonds were 
henceforth not permitted to enter the Church. This applied to 
Baranov, and from that day on he abstained from going to Church 
to avoid a scandal. 

From then on—in Baranov’s version—the monks started plotting 
against him, telling the natives that after they had taken the oath 
everything would be as it had been before, that is, everyone would 
hunt for himself and sell the pelts to whomever he liked. They 
had some chieftains take the oath. In Father Gideon’s version, some 
twenty men presented themselves before the monks and the two 
officers, declaring that they were determined not to go on the 
hunting party since so many of their brothers had died, and claiming 
that they wanted to make some provisions for their burial in case 
Baranov killed them. The monks and the officers, in order to foster 
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in them a Christian spirit of submission to the authorities, had 
them take the oath. 

Baranov threw three of these chiefs into jail, since “they were 
showing a deliberate spirit of insubordination, coarse and atrocious.” 
Some time later, learning that another chieftain who had taken 
the oath and had been sent to the villages to stir up insubordination 
had returned by night to visit the monks, Baranov ordered him to be 
seized. But the chief escaped through Father Athanasios’ strategem: 
he had put on the chief’s clothing and jumped into a boat, pretend¬ 
ing to escape. The seizure of the disguised Father Athanasios was 
the occasion of the most severe clash between Baranov and the 
monks, and also of the only known intervantion of Saint Herman. 
“The monks came running to the beach, ready for a fight, and I also 
made quite a commotion,” Baranov confessed. In his account, Father 
Gideon did not explain the reason for Father Athanasios’ night 
trip, nor the reason why he was seized by Baranov’s men. 

In these disagreeable events, the monk Herman asked Baranov 
to explain the reason for his displeasure, sensibly and without 
abuse. The manager shouted: “here it is: you have found an oath 
somewhere—you have depraved all the Americans.” The humble 
Elder remonstrated: “The Imperial Decree has been proclaimed 
for everybody. If the Mission has acted unlawfully in anything, let 
it be referred to the government; there it can be considered in a 
lawful way.” But Baranov, not listening to him, shouted: “No 
Decree, no trial for you!” And he threatened either to arrest them 
and send them in irons to his superior in the Aleutian Islands or 
to lock them up in their house. Indeed, he informed his superior 
of his intentions, and for a time he had the mission house guarded 
by armed men. 28 

A year and a half passed by with only minor incidents, in which 
Saint Herman was evidently not involved. In the summer of 1802 
Baranov was informed of his nomination as the Russian Company’s 
general manager. At the same time, all hope that the new bishop 
(the former abbot) might still be alive was lost. Baranov trans¬ 
mitted the Imperial Decree to the monks and asked them to 
receive the oath from the people, and the tensions slackened. 


Under the Temporary Superior, 

Father Gideon 

In 1803, an important expedition was sent to the Pacific Ocean 


28 According to Fr. Gideon, in the summer of 1800 Baranov had 
already written to St. Herman, “steward” ( ekonom ) of the mission, for¬ 
bidding the monks to have any relations with the native people. Either the 
date is incorrect or the order was not enforced. 
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from St. Petersburg. Rezanov, charged with a diplomatic mission 
to Japan and supreme control over the Russian American colony— 
he was himself a company agent—sailed on a ship commanded 
by Krusenstern. A Doctor Langsdorff was also on board. A second 
ship commanded by Lisiansky sailed directly to America, having 
on board the priest-monk Gideon, who was to be the official 
representative of the Holy Synod and act as temporary superior 
of the mission. Father Gideon arrived in the summer of 1804, and 
Rezanov one year later. 

There is little to say about Father Gideon. A man of refined 
manners, he was horrified by the life of the colonists and by 
Baranov’s coarse but powerful personality. As we have seen, he 
at first readily took the part of the monks—without much fore¬ 
thought. After Rezanov’s arrival, however, he changed sides and 
adopted Rezanov’s point of view, being anxious above all to get 
out of America as soon as possible and to pursue a happier career. 
That is evidently why he did not send Father Athanasios back to 
Russia with the deacon Steven. Since there was no other priest 
in America, this would have obligated him to remain in America. 
No doubt the poor missionaries who had already suffered so much 
felt betrayed and abandoned after Father Gideon switched his 
loyalties to Rezanov’s point of view. 29 

Rezanov was a man of culture, energetic and intelligent—but 
without moral principles. He had attached his own career to the 
prosperity of the Russian American Company. He gathered the 
monks together and told them: 

If you make one step without the manager’s approval, if you 
become involved in civil matters, I have given orders that you 
are to be arrested and to be sent to Russia as criminals. There 
you will be reduced to the lay status and punished as examples 
of disturbers of the public peace. 

They started to weep; they threw themselves at my feet, saying 
it was the noblemen (the officers) who had led them astray; 
they promised to behave in such a way that the manager would 
always praise them. Having thus lectured them privately in 
Father Gideon’s presence, afterwards I always treated them 
with all proper respect and they are full of eagerness to show 
their zeal in the company’s service, in agriculture and in the 
education of youth. Father Nektarios is especially capable in 
education. I have entrusted him with the school and promised 
a special salary. To Father Herman I have given twenty boys 
for practical agriculture. They are staying with him on Spruce 
Island. 


29 Bishop Innocent, who rarely spoke evil of anyone, mentioned in the 
diary of his 1842 pastoral visit to Kodiak (p. 49), that Fr. Gideon took 
a considerable part of the very rich contents of the monks’ sacristy with 
him. 
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I have also explained (to the monks) what the mission’s duties 
are; I have made them feel ashamed that they don’t yet speak 
the American language. 30 

This letter, addressed to the company directors in St. Petersburg, 
calls for the following comments. All those who visited America 
in those days—except Rezanov—while they criticized the monks’ 
behavior in several specific respects, mentioned that their criticisms 
did not apply to one of them, and they often praise Saint Herman 
warmly. Baranov himself had a high regard for Saint Herman. 
Father Gideon, informing Baranov that he had appointed Saint 
Herman head of the mission upon his departure, wrote: 31 

I have often had the pleasure of hearing you praise this peace- 
loving Elder highly as a man worthy of great honors, spending 
his life in working continually for the welfare of the nation. 32 

Rezanov’s scornful attitude towards the monks is best illustrated 
by the way he related the circumstances of Father Juvenal’s death, 
in the same letter: 

This freak (sic) caused a great commercial loss to the company 
and is also to blame for the fact that the natives of the area 
were killing the company agents. 

All we knew of the circumstances of Father Juvenal’s death was 
reported by Bishop Innocent (Veniaminov): 

It is said that the cause of his death was, on the one hand, 
his opposition to... polygamy; and on the other, the fact that, 
having allowed him to take along their boys to be educated 
at the Kodiak school, the natives, after his departure, changed 
their mind and, running after him, killed him. 33 

The company’s policy was to take hostages from every tribe 
in order to force them into submission. These natives could right¬ 
fully fear that their children would be detained as hostages. Thus it 


30 Tikhmenev, p. 215. 

81 Ocherk, pp. 274-275. 

82 Dr. Basil M. Bensin, who has done research in the unexplored 
Alaskan Archives of the Library of Congress, mentioned privately that 
Baranov, before dying, made St. Herman the trustee of his half-breed son. 
Antipater. This is all the more remarkable in that Antipater was sailing 
with his father to Russia, and many trustworthy people would have been 
in a better position to help the twenty-one year old son—who died, however, 
soon after his father. Baranov’s half-breed daughter had married Simeon 
Yanovsky, who was to become general manager of the Russian American 
Company and spiritual son of St. Herman. The Yanovsky children- 
Baranov’s grandchildren—became monks and nuns in Russia, as did 
Yanovsky himself after his wife’s death. 

33 “0 sostoianii,” pp. 5-6. 
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seems that Father Juvenal fell a victim to the company’s policy 
towards the natives. Bishop Innocent added that he was said not to 
have defended himself athough he could easily have done so, 
asking only that the life of the boys who had followed him should 
be spared. In Bishop Innocent’s judgment he should be considered 
a martyr of the Church, taking the word in the Russian sense of 
a “passion-bearer.” 

Rezanov’s concern for the agricultural and general education 
of the natives may have been sincere; but it was fruitless. Father 
Nektarios was sent back to Russia before the Kodiak school was 
reorganized. Father Gideon taught for one year and, when he left, 
a lay teacher was appointed under Saint Herman’s supervision. 
Some pupils of the school were hostages. But it is very likely that 
the company neglected this school as it had been neglected before 
Rezanov’s coming. The same must be true of the agricultural school. 
From the first year of his arrival in America, Saint Herman was 
experimenting in agriculture and teaching it to his disciples and to 
the girl’s orphanage that he organized later. The company made 
him the gift of an ox. 34 

Equally fruitless were Rezanov’s efforts to promote the study 
of the local dialect. He himself did some work on that subject and 
tried to have it published. Father Gideon translated the Lord’s 
Prayer, which remained in use for a time. 35 Strangely enough Saint 
Herman seems never to have become fluent in the local dialect. 
Two years before his death, making a prophecy, he asked a boy 
to translate it for another. 38 Some people have no gift for lan¬ 
guages, and this may have been the case with Saint Herman. 


III. St. Herman Remains Alone 

Of the three monks left behind upon his departure, Father 
Gideon had appointed Father Herman as head of the mission. 
Probably soon afterwards, poor Father Athanasios dropped out 
of the scene, and Father Herman remained alone with the monk 
Joasaf. Of this last period of St. Herman’s life the three main 
events known to us are: in 1818 his deposition to the government 
inspector, Golovnin; in 1819 his friendship with the general man¬ 
ager, Yanovsky; and in 1825 the persecutions he suffered from 
the newly-appointed Kodiak priest, and from the local company 
manager. 


**Ocherk, passim. A difficulty which still exists for the agricultural de¬ 
velopment of Alaska is that the short summer season happens to be the 
main hunting and fishing season. 

35 “Opisanie,” p. 377. 

86 “Opisanie,” p. 177. 
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Golovnin's Mission to Russian America 

Landing in Okhotsk on their way back to Russia, the employees 
leaving the company’s service used to bring their complaints against 
the company to the commandant of the port. Many complaints 
made by the natives were also transmitted to the port authorities. 
According to instructions given in 1803, all these complaints were 
transmitted to the governor of Siberia. At the end of 1815, the 
governor made a report on these complaints to the minister of 
trade. Consequently, in 1817 the minister of trade 37 sent Captain 
Golovnin to the northern Pacific Ocean for an inquiry, as well as 
for nautical exploration. 38 

Captain Golovnin arrived in Kodiak in the summer of 1818. 
He wrote in the account of his voyage 39 that, while he was still 
aboard his ship, every day Russians as well as natives presented 
him with complaints about their superiors, and some of them 
seemed well-founded: 

In order to have a clear idea of the situation I wrote to the 
the superior of the mission, the monk Herman, an intelligent 
and pious man, highly-praised by the greatest part of the local 
population. He provided me with much very important data 
which he put in writing and signed. The local manager also 
gave me a clear enough picture of the local situation in answer 
to my questions. Having gathered the data I needed, I landed 
and, with several officers I inspected all the public build¬ 
ings. .. . 40 


Golovnin's Report 

When Golovnin arrived in America, Baranov had already been 
replaced six months earlier by Leontios Hagemeister, the second 
general manager. In the conclusion of the report, Golovnin said 
that all the remarks were true for the time before Hagemeister; 
the latter had already initiated many improvements, and Golovnin 
believed they would be successful. This was too optimistic. From 
the letter Saint Herman wrote three years later to Yanovsky, which 
was quoted in the introduction to the present paper, we saw that 
the suffering of the population was threatening to become greater 
rather than less. 


37 “Materialy,” pp. 6-47. 

38 “Materialy,” pp. 3-5. 

39 V. M. Golovnin, Puteshestvie v okrug sveta (A Voyage Around the 
World), 2 vols., (St. Petersburg: 1822); also In Tvorenia (Complete Works), 
I, (St. Petersburg: 1864), p. 190. 

40 In his Report (“Materialy,” p. 122), Golovnin added that he had 
invited St. Herman to join him for this inspection. 
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This report was published in full in the Supplement to the 
Navy Review , pp. 48-126. Several documents were originally 
attached to the report, two of them being from the hand of Saint 
Herman. A footnote in the editor’s review mentioned that these 
documents had unfortunately been lost. But the report itself quoted 
Saint Herman’s testimony at length. 

These attached documents were the following: 

One and two—Excerpts from the writings of the navigators, 
Krusenstern and Lisianski. 

Three—A letter from Saint Herman substantiating these excerpts. 

Four—Saint Herman’s answers to the questions put to him by 
Golovnin. 

Five—A health report by the doctor on the expedition. 

Six, seven, nine and ten—Complaints from a number of natives 
and also from some employees. 

Eight—A report from the officers of the expedition. 

Eleven—An agreement depriving the colonists of every part of 
the game killed by them. 

The report itself may be divided into two parts. The first con¬ 
tained a general and historical description of the company; the 
second was a report of the inspection itself. 

From the first part we should note what was said of the mission. 
From its foundation to the time of the writing of the report, the 
mission had not received a single book, nor even candles and wine. 
The monks were given hardly enough to live on. 41 In soliciting the 
sending of alms for the mission, Shelikov, not unlike a jobber, had 
made use of religion for commercial purposes. In Golovnin’s eyes 
it had been Divine Providence that had caused the bishop to drown 
in shinwreck, thus saving him from being used for similar com¬ 
mercial profits. In consequence, the monks had become depraved, 
with the exception of Saint Herman, a pious and humble man, a 
true and perfect monk, who was master of himself all the time, and 
who for these reasons suffered several attempts on his life by the 
colonists. 42 

In this first part of the report, dealing with the history of the 
company, Saint Herman’s testimony corroborated the fact (taken 


41 In 1805, Rezanov had asked Fr. Gideon about the needs of the mis¬ 
sionaries. In his answer, Fr. Gideon suggested that they should be given 
the same treatment as the naval chaplains in regard to clothes and other 
items. Rezanov refused indignantly. Consequently, Fr. Gideon informed 
Rezanov that the monks would be grateful for whatever the company 
offices would give them ( Ocherk , pp. 257-259, 282). 

^“Materialy” pp. 54, 86, 112-113. 
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from Lisiansky) that the death rate had been such that the colony 
had been actually depopulated under the company’s management 

Golovnin started the second part of his report by expressing his 
surprises—he had been given the task of verifying the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the reports made by the Okhotsk officials concerning the 
mistreatment of the natives by the company—but all these points 
were already confirmed in detail by the writings of Lisiansky and 
Krusenstern, which were well-known in Russia, and had been trans¬ 
lated into several foreign languages. 

He then proceeded to give a summary of the diverse documents 
he had attached to his report, starting with Saint Herman’s testimony. 

Having invited Saint Herman aboard his ship, he asked him 
for a formal and official statement in the name of his holy vocation 
and of his duties toward God, verifying whether or not the state¬ 
ment of Lisiansky and other navigators were trustworthy with re¬ 
gard to the cruelty of the company agents towards the natives. In 
answer, Saint Herman verified all the points of Lisiansky’s remarks 
in writing by his signature, as well as by a letter attached to the 
report under number three, confirming again that they were ab¬ 
solutely true. 

It seems almost certain that it had in fact been Saint Herman 
himself who had, in 1804, given Lisianski some of the most 
significant information—the very detailed yearly program of the 
hunting and bird-collecting parties into which the natives were 
forced. There is a striking similarity between the program of the 
parties as given by Lisianski (pp. 121-127), and the one give by 
Golovnin. The discrepencies between the two texts are only natural 
as, in fourteen years, the breeding grounds had been partly exhausted 
and the program would have been changed. 

Golovnin continued: 

The main accusation against the company is that it exhausts 
the Aleuts by work. Besides the yearly program of hunting 
parties, they were sent on remote hunting expeditions lasting 
several years, where they died of hunger and privations, while 
in the villages, their families, left without a hunter, were 
underfed and died prematurely; in that respect I expressed the 
wish to know in what proportion the native population had 
increased or decreased under the company’s administration. 

Since the mission had been sent with the sole purpose of con¬ 
verting the Aleuts, and since they were already all Christians 
at the present time, from what the administrators say, I required 
from the said missionary excerpts from the registers of baptisms 
and burials since the foundation of the mission. 

It is known that the agents are accused of taking away 
wives and daughters to make concubines of them. I required 


43 Ocherk ., pp. 138-139. 
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the missionary Father Herman to inform me if these accusa¬ 
tions were true. I asked if the company watched over the 
piety of the employees, if the fast days were observed, the 
services attended, and if the newly-baptized were brought to 
take the oath of allegiance to the tsar, etc. 

Lastly I asked the same Father Herman how justice was 
given and punishments inflicted. According to our laws, nobody 
can be punished without judgment. Even the higher officers 
can only inflict the lightest punishments by themselves. I should 
have expected regulations to have been enacted by the company 
whereby the managers would not have acted by themselves, 
but would have invited the Elders to judge with them, the 
clergy bearing witness to the lawfulness of the sentence. 

In answer, the mission superior Herman declared: (1) The 
company has never given the necessary facilities to keep registers 
of births and deaths; 44 (2) women are indeed suffering greatly from 
the unrestricted domination of local managers over the natives, and 
no measure has been taken to protect piety and ethics; (3) there 
has never been any institution resembling a court of justice; the will 
of one man decides everything and inflicts the punishments. These 
answers are attached to the report under numbers three and four. 

Golovnin further summarized the other documents. Saint 
Herman’s testimony corroborated two complaints. One was from 
an Aleut kept in the company’s service against his will, and to 
whom the company did not pay its debts. The other was from 
three men and one woman, old and sick, the only surviving mem¬ 
bers of thirty-five families of Russian settlers sent to America by 
Shelikov twenty-four years earlier, which the company did not 
even feed. 

Such was Golovnin’s report, mostly based on Saint Herman’s 
testimony. As we know, it took a number of years before things 
began to improve in the colony. 


IV. Saint Herman and the General Manager, 

Simeon Yanovsky 

Having completed his inspection of the Kodiak settlement, 
Golovnin proceeded to Sitka. There he met the new general man¬ 
ager, Hagemeister, who had arrived in Sitka nine months earlier. 
Hagemeister had been sent to the colony with very extensive powers. 
He had to decide himself whether Baranov, the first general man¬ 
ager, should be replaced. Hagemeister assumed the general manage¬ 
ment two months after his arrival. Ten months later he resigned, 


^In 1807, Fr. Gideon had asked Baranov for the cooperation of the 
company offices to help Fr. Athanasios keep the record books. 
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thus giving to his management a transitional character. As suc¬ 
cessor, he himself appointed—as he had been empowered to do— 
the second officer on the ship he commanded, young Lieutenant 
Simeon Yanovsky, who thus became, in the fall of 1818, the third 
general manager of the Russian American Company. Yanovsky 
had previously married Baranov’s half-Aleut daughter. 

Henceforth general managers were always chosen from among 
the naval officers, and they generally served a five-year term. 
Yanovsky, however, remained in office only two years, having 
accepted the management for only a short term. Having spent his 
first winter in Sitka, Yanovsky spent the second winter in Kodiak, 
where he met Saint Herman and became his spiritual son. 


Period Before the Meeting 

In 1865, at the request of the Abbot of the Valaamo Monastery 
in Russian Finland (whence Saint Herman and the other missionaries 
had come to America), Yanovsky—now a monk—recorded what he 
remembered of Saint Herman. 45 He reported (p. 131) that while 
he was still in Sitka, Saint Herman had been vilified before him 
because he had many enemies, whose vicious life and whose op¬ 
pression of the natives he had reproached. Yanovsky had even 
reported to St. Petersburg that Saint Herman was said to have 
stirred up agitation and insubordination among the natives. Yanovsky 
also sent the following letter—written by Saint Herman five months 
after Golovnin’s inquirv—to the Abbot of Valaamo, which was an 
answer to a letter in which Yanovsky had informed Saint Herman 
of his appointment as general manager. 46 

Saint Herman had started his letter by expressing his gratitude 
for the benevolence Yanovskv had expressed towards him in his 
letter, clearly hinting that he was aware of his own bad reputation: 

... although perhaps you know me only by rumors. But you 
have thus opened before me the way to boldness; confident in 
your generosity, allow me to speak as follows. This country 
has been entrusted to our beloved motherland like a new¬ 
born child, still incapable of acquiring any knowledge, of 
using any discernment. It is in need not only of protection, 
but also of support. And this country is not even able to 
beg for this support, which must come from the Russian 


45 Ocherk , pp. 131-144. 

4 *Ocherk, pp. 150-152. St. Herman was a great lover of simplicity, and 
he wrote his letters in the typical Russian intimate style. At variance with 
his other letters, this one is very carefully drafted, and it is hardly possible 
to translate it word for word. The version we give has been clarified by some 
minor omissions. 
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authorities established here for an uncertain period, and of 
which you are the agent. 

Therefore, being myself the very humble servant of this 
people and their nurse, in their name I appeal to you, writing 
my prayer with tears of blood: [in cursive ] be for us a father 
and a patron. Being untrained in eloquence, in the stammering 
of children we say: wipe the tears of undefended orphans, 
refresh our hearts burning with the fever of suffering; let us 
know what solace means. 

Through my feeble words let your compassion measure 
the depth and the breadth of the suffering of the people. 

Saint Herman concluded his letter by saying that the solace 
of a whole people would be like a prayer interceding for Yanovsky 
before God. 


Yanovsky meets Saint Herman 

A year later Yanovsky arrived in Kodiak and spent some six 
months there, meeting daily with Saint Herman. First they discussed 
the condition of the people. 

Immediately [after I arrived] Father Herman called on me. 

He explained the situation of the area to me, the needs of 
the poor Aleuts, 47 the various kinds of oppressions they 
suffered, and he solicited my protection. I promised to 
examine everything and to do what was possible.... 

It turned out to be a huge undertaking. Being busy the 
whole day I used to invite Father Herman for dinner.... 

Like many Russian naval officers of that time, Yanovsky was 
a free-thinker. As a result of these meetings he was converted, and 
Saint Herman became his spiritual father. During his short stay in 
America he did much to alleviate the sufferings of the natives, 
but apparently his immediate successors did not follow his policies: 
one year after his departure the situation again threatened to be¬ 
come intolerable. 

During that winter many natives died in Kodiak in an epidemic. 
Yanovsky was able to witness many scenes of utter misery, and 
Saint Herman’s devotion to the suffering native people. The saint 


47 The company workers were mostly natives of the Aleutian Islands, 
brought in with their families to Kodiak. Generally, due to the great 
number of displaced Aleuts in the company settlements, “Aleut” was 
often used as a synonym of “native,” as we have already seen in Golovnin’s 
Report. 
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tried to persuade Yanovsky to stay in America forever, but at that 
time Yanovsky had already asked for his replacement. 


V. The Last Persecutions 

Although Saint Herman seems to have remained silent there¬ 
after, nonetheless his enemies kept persecuting him, with the com¬ 
plicity of a newly-appointed priest. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the company’s charter in 
1821, the nearest Siberian bishop was required to send diocesan 
missionaries to Russian America. The young priest who arrived in 
Kodiak in 1825, Frumenty Mordovsky, was a trouble-maker, and 
in 1834 was sent back to Siberia at the request of the company 
itself, being replaced by an unassuming but mediocre priest. 48 

As the superior of the now defunct Kodiak Mission, Saint 
Herman took care of the monks’ possessions. Never having given 
up hope of having the monks’ mission restored, he was known to 
have received some donations to build a monastery. As soon as 
he arrived in Kodiak, Father Frumenty, together with the local 
company manager, plundered Saint Herman’s hermitage in search 
of his alleged “treasure.” Father Frumenty also obliged Saint 
Herman to stay in Kodiak, away from his hermitage and from his 
disciples, and sent the old Father Athanasios back to Russia. 
Father Frumenty had acted against the instructions of his bishop, 
but the general management in Sitka, being unaware of these in¬ 
structions, referred the matter to the St. Petersburg headquarters 
which, in turn, entered into communication with the Siberian bishop. 
This bishop, for all his qualities, did not take up the defense of 
Saint Herman very energetically, although the latter was under 
his jurisdiction. Ultimately Saint Herman was permitted to return 
to his hermitage on Spruce Island. Taking into consideration the con¬ 
siderable delays in exchanges of correspondence, Saint Herman’s 
exile may have lasted three years or more—that is, up to 1828. 

Father Frumenty and the Kodiak manager did not give up their 
persecution. It is reported by Constantine Larionov that, convinced 
that Saint Herman was leading the same disorderly life on Spruce 
Island for which he was reproaching many colonists, they persuaded 
the general manager to go by night with them to Saint Herman’s 
island and spy on him. 49 


48 See “The Origins of the Russian Church in Alaska.” 

**Ocherk, p. 174. The island is an hour and a half from the shore, and 
the summer nights are short. According to Larionov, this spying was made 
successively by the general managers Muraviev and Chestyakov. Muraviev 
could not possibly have done so in Mordovsky’s company, since he was 
out of office shortly after Mordovsky’s arrival in America, and spent the 
last months of his management in Sitka. 
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These persecutions relaxed in the last years of Saint Herman’s 
life. The general manager, Ferdinand von Wrangel (1830-1835), 
held Saint Herman in esteem and helped him organize his girls’ 
orphanage. 50 In these last years the Kodiak manager was Saint 
Herman’s friend, and even his spiritual relative, since the saint had 
stood as godfather to the manager’s son. 51 


VI. Conclusion 

Such are the data now available concerning Saint Herman’s 
interventions in defense of the Alaskan native population. We would 
like to know more, for instance, about the attempts on Saint 
Herman’s life mentioned by Golovnin; and about his personal feel¬ 
ings towards Baranov; and on the influence he exerted on Wrangel. 

We now know enough to affirm that Saint Herman’s opposition 
to the Russian American Company’s policies was his cross during 
much of his life in the Alaskan mission of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. So much self-sacrifice and selfless devotion accounts for 
the enduring devotion of Alaskan Orthodox towards their “Father.” 


50 “O sostoianii,” p. 6; Ocherk , p. 175. 

Ocherk, p. 175. On page 124 we see St. Herman interceding—apparently 
without success—in favor of a lower ranking employee. 
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Bibliographical Census: Russian Emigre 
Theologians and Philosophers 
In The Seminary Library Collection 


The accomplishments of the Russian diaspora in virtually all 
fields of learning are sufficiently well-known not to need emphasis 
here. 1 Simply in the humane disciplines, and most especially 
theology and philosophy—the border between these two bailwicks 
is much fuzzed in the Russian context—their accomplishments 
have been already noticed. 2 This productivity of emigre theologians 
and philosophers can be explained on a number of levels: as per¬ 
haps an outgrowth of concern with religious problems which began 
to appear among the avant-garde of the intelligensia towards the 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. P. B. Anderson, 
T. E. Bird, G. V. Florovsky, and M. Raeff for the generous sharing of 
their knowledge with him. The writer is especially indebted to Dr. Anderson 
for permitting him to read the typescript of his “A Brief History of YMCA 
Press” (1971, 12 pp). Of course, neither the views or failings of this note 
can be attributed to them. 

1 P. Kovalevskii, Nashi dostizheniia; RoV russkoi emigratsii v mirovoi 
nauke, Vypusk 1 (Munich: Izdatel’stvo Tsentral’nogo Ob’edineniia Politi- 
cheskikh Emigrantov iz SSSR [TsOPE], 1960). This pamphlet appeared 
in an earlier version as “Russkie uchenye za rubezhom; itogi russkoi nauki 
za rubezhom za 35 let, 1920-55 g.,” Vozhrozhdenie . 44:5-30, Aug. 1955. 

2 See the bio-bibliographical supplement in Nicholas M. Zernov’s The 
Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1963). This list has also appeared in a much abridged 
version in N. P. Poltoratskii (ed.), Na Temy Russkie i Obshchie; Sbornik 
Statei i Materialov v Chest’ Prof. N. S. Timasheva (New York: Izdanie 
Druzei Russkoi Kul’tury, 1965), pp. 357-71. See the cautions of Florovsky 
on Zernov’s work in Christianity Today , 8 (25): 29-30, S 25, 1964. 

In addition see the useful work of Alexander D. Schmemann, Russian 
Theology 1920-1965; A Bibliographical Lecture (Seventh Annual Biblio¬ 
graphical Lecture) (Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1969). 
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end of the last century under the impact of such figures as Solov’ev 
and Florenskii; secondly, as a possible reaction to the apocalyptic 
events of 1917 and their own rootless position. The consolidation of 
the Soviet regime saw many of these concerns forcibly purged and 
channeled into emigration. 

What follows below is a brief and grossly incomplete catalogue 
of some of the more important emigre authors whose Russian- 
language works are found in the Seminary’s collection. An im¬ 
pediment was placed on this census by the primitive nature of 
the card catalogue available to the researcher, and the fact that 
all titles of the authors mentioned in this note are just now in 
the process of being catalogued. In quantitative terms the works 
of the authors registered below approach six hundred titles. 3 

In the mid-twenties Paris became the undisputed intellectual 
capital of Russian emigration. In the area of theology, no small 
contribution to its supremacy was played by the creation there in 
1925 of the Orthodox Theological Institute (St. Sergius, or more 
popularly, the Podvor’e ). 4 The move to Paris of the YMCA Press 
(IMKA) a year before the founding of the Institute provided the 
faculty members with an important publishing vehicle for their 
writings. 5 Of this group St. Vladimir’s possesses the work of M. 


3 A11 works stemming from Orthodoxy in America, translations into 
Russian published in the emigration, reprints of pre-revolutionary works, as 
well as the very substantial number of emigre belles-lettres and serials held 
in the Seminary have not been considered in this note. The literary works 
of the Russian emigration have been treated comprehensively in Ludmilla 
A. Foster’s Bibliography of Russian Emigre Literature 1918-1968, 2 vols. 
(Boston: G. K. Hall & Co., 1970), and the serials in Michael Schatoff 
(comp.), Half A Century Of Russian Serials 1917-1968, Comulative Index 
of Serials Published Outside the USSR , edited by N. A. Hale (New York: 
Russian Book Chamber Abroad, 1970). While interesting material on 
emigre publishing is found in Hans-Erich Volkman, Die Russische Emigration 
in Deutschland 1919-1929 (Wurzburg: Holzner-Verlag, 1966) (Marburger 
Ostforschungen, Bd 26), Russian emigre publishing still awaits a study 
similar in form to Robert E. Cazden’s German Exile Literature in America 
1933-1950, A History of the Free German Press and Book Trade (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1970). 

4 See the very useful 25-letnyi lubilei Pravoslavnogo Bogoslovskogo 
Instituta v Parizhe 1925-1950 (a separate pamphlet which originally ap- 
peared in the Tserkovnyi Vestnik Zapadno-Evropeiskogo Ekzarkhata, 4 (25), 
Je-Jl, 1950. There is no overall description of the Institute’s research 
library, yet one collection which was integrated in 1931—along with the 
Kishenev (Chisinau) Orthodox Theological Seminary Library (1929) and 
the A. Rozhdestvenskii collections—into the St. Sergius holdings is described 
in “Russkaia religioznaia biblioteka pri methodisticheskoi missi v Prage,” 
Puf, 4 (Je-Jl), 194-6, 1928. 

5 See the work of the veteran bibliographer L. Zander, who in List of 
the Writings of Professors of the Russian Orthodox Theological Institute in 
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Evlogii (V. S. Georgievskii, 1868-1946), 6 its founder; S. N. 
Bulgakov (1871-1944), unquestionably one of the most important 
figures in modern Russian intellectual history; G. V. Florovsky 
(1893- ), the great Patristic scholar; A. V. Kartashev (1875- 

1960), 7 the church historian; the philosophers B. P. Vysheslavtsev 
(1877-1954) 8 and V. V. Zenkovskii (1881-1962); the exegete 
Bishop Kassian (S. S. Bezobrazov, 1892-1965); the liturgist Kiprian 
(K. E. Kern, 1899-1960); G. P. Fedotov (1886-1951), 8 the im¬ 
portant hagiographer; the literary critic, K. V. Mochulskii (1892- 
1948); and the canonist, N. K. Kul’man (1871-1940). Other In¬ 
stitute scholars represented in the collection are: L. A. Zander 
(1893-1964), Bulgakov’s disciple and bibliographer; A. D. 
Schmemann (1921- ); S. S. Verkhovskoi (1907- ); the 

exegete A. P. Kniazev (1913- ); P. E. Kovalevskii (1901- ); 

M. N. Afanas’ev (1893- ); A. A. Bogolepov (1886- ); 

the art historian V. V. Weidle (1895- ); the liturgists V. N. 

Il’in (1891- ) and F. G. Spasskii (1897- ); L. A. Lagovskii 

(1888- ); and P. T. Lutov (1900- ). 

Besides the works of the Institute professors, the library 
possesses those of the following figures who contributed to the 


Paris 1925-1954 (Paris, 1955) registers more than 1,500 citations for 
twenty figures. 

In addition to the press of the Archbishop Vitalii (VI Maksimenko, 
1873-1960) established at Ladimirovo (Czechoslovakia) in 1926 (it was 
moved to Jordanville, New York, USA, in 1946), the Synodal Press 
(Warsaw) managed by S. N. Kelnich, and the presses of the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church (Sofia) of S. Tsankov and Popov, the YMCA Press was 
one of the most important publishers of Russian Orthodox literature. For 
a guide to its publications see its Katalog 1921-1956 (Paris, 1956). The 
present writer has written further of this institution in a description of the 
YMCA Historical Library which appeared in the Newsletter of the Slavic 
Bibliographic and Documentation Center, number 5, 1971. 

6 In the Orthodox Church, the episcopacy is selected from the ranks 
of the monastic (black) clergy. Therefore, bishops are known by their 
monastic names. Because of the frequent duplication of these names, in 
this note we indicate both the monastic and the given name in parentheses. 

7 Along with T. E. Bird, this writer has translated Kartashev’s “Vliianie 
Tserkvi Na Russkuiu Kul’turu.” This essay, with introduction, appeared in 
Diakonia, 6 (4), D, 1971. 

8 The editor, along with Berdiaev, of Put* (192-40). On this journal 
see F. A. Stepun’s “Ob obshchestvenno-politicheskikh putiakh ‘Puti’,” 
Sovremennyia Zapiski , 29:442-8, 192. 

9 See R. Stupperich’s “Zur Geschichte der russischen hagiographischen 
Forschung (von Kljuchevskij bis Fedotov),” Kyrios, 1:47-56, 1936. T. E. 
Bird has given us a complete bibliography of Fedotov’s works in an ap¬ 
pendix to the latter’s The Russian Religious Mind, vol. 2, ed. John Meyendorff, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966). 
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religious life of Paris: A. V. Elchaninov (1881-1934), Mother 
Maria (E. M. Skobtsova, 1891-1945), founder of “Orthodox 
Action”, S. P. Zhaba (1894- ), A. S. Merzliukin (1898- ), 

T. L Manukhina (1885-1962) who wrote under the pseudonym of 
T. Tamanin), N. Sakharov and A. Chekan. 

The Theological Faculty of Sofia (Bulgaria) is represented by 
the works of the very learned New Testament scholar N. N. 
Glubokovskii (1863-1937), and of G. I. Shavelskii (1871-1951). 
The Synod of Russian Bishops Outside of Russia adherents are 
found adequately represented by the works of the great M. Antonii 
(A. P. Khrapovitskii, 1863-1936) and his successor as Primate 
of the Synod, M. Anastasii (A. A, Gribanovskii, 1873-1965), as 
well as Archbishop Nikon (N. P. Rklitskii, 1892- ), and 

Averkii (A. P. Taushev, 1906- ), I. M. Andreev, M. 

Fomazanskii, N. D. Tal’berg (1886-1967), and Iu. M. Grabbe 
(1902- ), 10 while the Belgrade (Yugoslavia) faculty is repre¬ 

sented in the works of the important canonist S. V. Troitskii (1878- 
), and the independent theological work of V. A. Maevskii 
(1893- ), n and L. A. Matveev (1880- ). The Warsaw 

Faculty is represented by the intellectual historian and theologian, 
N. S. Arsen’ev (1888- ), 12 M. V. Zyzykin (1880- ), and 

K. N. Nikolaev (1884- ). 

Those theologians who have played important pastoral roles 
in the emigration are also found in abundance—the incredibly 
prolific Archbishop Ioann (D. A. Shakovskoi, 1902- ), who 

writes under the pseudonym of “Strannik,” Bishops Sergeii (S. 
Tikhomirov, 1871-1945), Sergii (of Prague), Mefodii (V. N. 
Kul’man, 1902- ), Damian (Govorov, d. 1936), Afanasii 

(Martos), Panteleimon (Rozhnovskii, d. 1950), Aleksandr 
(Vyborskii, d. 1969), and Sofronii (Sakharov 1896- ), A. D. 

Semenov Tian-Shanskii (1890- ), S. I. Chetverikov (1867- 

1947), I. P. Chetverikov, and K. V. Fotiev (1928- ). 

Such important polemicists and adherents of the Patriarchal 
jurisdiction as Bishops Elevferii (Bogoiavlenskii, d. 1940) and 
Serafim (N. B. Sobolev, 1881-1950) are found in the collection, as 
are such faculty members of the Moscow Patriarchate’s Institute 
of St. Denis (Paris) as E. P. Kovalevskii (1905-1970), V. N. 


10 See G. Maklakoffs “Les dissensions de Tfiglise russe des emigres,” 
Le Monde Slave , 1:389-422; 2:6887; 3:59-90, 227-57, 1930, and A. A. Sollogub 
(ed.), Russkaia Pravoslavnaia Tserkov Zagranitsei 1918-1968, 2 vols. 
(Russkaia Dukhovnaia Missiia v Ierusaleme, 1968) for the facts of the 
church schism. 

n See his Russkie v lugoslavii (Vzaimootnosheniia Russii i Serbii ), Tom 2 
(New York: Izdanie Istoricheskogo Kmruzhka, 1966) for information on 
some of these figures, especially pp. 131-92. 

12 See Nicholas Arseniev. A Bibliography (n.p., n.d.). 
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Losskii (1903-1958), and the art historian A. A. Gakel (1892- 
1951). 

The library possesses the works of the philosopher N. A. 
Berdiaev (1874-1948), and of L. I. Shestov (pseudonym of 
Shvartsman, 1866-1936), as well as those of such individuals as P. 
K. Ivanov (1876-1956) and A. F. Karpov (1902-1937). The more 
academic philosophers such as N. O. Losskii (1870-1965) 13 and 
S. L. Frank (1877-1950), 14 and Losskii’s disciple, S. A. Levitskii 
(1910- ) are represented by all their major Russian-language 

works, as are the philosophers L. P. Karsavin (1882-1952), I. A. 
irin (1883-1954), F. A. Stepun (1884-1965), B. V. Iakovenko 
(1884-1949) and S. I. Gessen (1887-1950). The somewhat spiritu¬ 
ally discordant and massive works of P. F. Boranetskii are also 
found in the Library. 

It is interesting to note that other branches of emigre scholar¬ 
ship are also represented in the collection. For example: 

Literary Criticism by: A. V. Tyrkova-Williams, A. L. Bern 
(Boehm), Iu. A. Nikol’skii, V. F. Khodasevich, G. V. Adamovich, 
S. K. Mahovskii, N. E. Osipov, V. S. Varshavskii, and Iu. Sazanova. 

History, Art, Jurisprudence, Economics by: P. B. Struve, A. V. 
Florovskii, M. V. Shakhmatov, N. P. Kondakov, A. A. Trubnikov, 
S. G. Pushkarev, M. A. Taube, N. N. Alekseev (1879-1964), E. V. 
Spektorskii, V. A. Riasanovskii, Konstantin (K. I. Zaitsev), N. S. 
Timashev and A. D. Bilimovich. An important emigre intellectual 
movement such as Eurasianism, 15 the force of which was felt in 
several disciplines, is embodied in the library’s holdings of several 
of the Utverzhdenie Evraziitsev (seven published, 1921-1931), 
including the Iskhod k Vostoku (1921) and Na Putiakh (1922); 
numbers of the Evraziiskii Vremennik (12 vols., 1925-1937); 
multiple copies of the attack on Roman Catholicism entitled 
Rossiia i Latinstvo (1923); and the works of such Eurasians as 
G. V. Vernadskii, N. S. Trubetskoi, and N. A. Klepinin 
(1899-1939). 

—Edward Kasinec 


13 See the bibliography in Festschrift N. O. Losskij zum 60. Geburtstage. 
Mit 2 Bildern (Bonn: Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1934), pp. 175-9. 

14 L. A. Zander, “Bibliograficheskii UkazateF Trudov S. L. Franka,” 
Sbornik Pamiati Semena Liudvigovicha Franka, Vasilii Zen’kovskii (ed.), 
(Munich: 1954), pp. 177-92. 

15 Otto Boss, Die Lehre der Eurasier. Ein Beitrag zur russischen 
Ideengeschichte des 20. Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 1961). 
N. V. Riasanovsky has recently capsulized his research on this movement 
in an address to the Fourth Annual Convention of the AAASS, Denver, 
March, 1971. For this important area of emigre contributions see Antoine 
Florovsky, “La litterature historique russe en emigration, Compte rendu 1921- 
1926,” Bulletin d'information des sciences historiques en Europe Orientale , 
1:83-121, 1928. 
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Book Reviews 


Cavarnos, Constantine, Modern Orthodox Saints I: St. Cosmas Aitolos. 

Belmont, Massachusetts: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek 

Studies, 1971. 71 pp. Frontispiece. Clothbound $3.00; Paperbound $1.50; 

Aphierdma sto Monasteri tes Evangelistrias tou Plomariou tes Lesvou. 

Athens: Orthodox Press, 1970. 32 pp. Frontispiece and illustrations. 

Paperback. 

It would be difficult to name a single American writer who has done as 
much for Greek Orthodox ascetical theology as has Constantine Cavarnos, 
distinguished teacher of philosophy and religion, author of Anchored in 
God, Modern Greek Philosophers on the Human Soul, Byzantine Thought 
and Art, and Modern Greek Thought, to mention only a few of his more 
outstanding contributions to Orthodox Christian literature. He has now 
embarked upon a truly significant project, a series of books on modern 
Eastern Orthodox saints that will include Macarios of Corinth (1731-1805), 
Nicodemos the Hagiorite (1749-1809), Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833), 
and Nectarios of Aegina (1846-1920). The first to be published in this 
series is St. Cosmas Aitolos (1714-1779), who was officially declared a 
saint by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople on April 20, 1961, 
and whom Dr. Cavarnos describes as “undoubtedly the greatest missionary 
of modern Greece’' and “the Father of the modern Greek nation,” a man 
who “played a role of supreme importance in the moral and religious 
awakening and enlightenment of the Greeks during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and thus more than anyone else inaugurated the modern 
Greek era” (p. 11). Cosmas Aitolos has also been described as “the 
Missionary of the Balkans” because his work and influence extended to 
Constantinople, Albania, and South Serbia, as well as Greece. The Analytic 
Bibliography of Cosmas Aitolos (1765-1967) by Kostas Sardelis lists 
more than thirty books and six hundred articles on Aitolos, surely concrete 
evidence of his importance. Dr. Cavarnos has felt that an introduction to 
the spirituality of such men as St. Cosmas Aitolos needs to be made 
available in a convenient, inexpensive format, and has admirably inaugurated 
the series by providing the reader with an introductory essay on the main 
features of the saint’s life, character, and teaching (revised and expanded 
from an article that originally appeared in St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Quarterly 10:4 [1966]), with a translation of “The Life of Saint 
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Cosmas” by his disciple Sapphires Christodoulidis, and selected passages 
from his teaching on such subjects as God, love, humility, confession, 
fasting, virginity, women, death, and Scriptures. A section of notes provides 
additional information and sources. The book itself is typographically a 
pleasure to work with and handsome in its simplicity. Professor Cavarnos 
has commendably inaugurated a series that will be invaluable for an 
informed understanding of modern Orthodox spirituality. 

Aphierdma sto Monasteri tes Evangelistrias tou Plomariou tes Lesvou 
(Offering to the Monastery of the Evangelistria of Plomarion of Lesvos), 
with a laudatory prologue by the Metropolitan of Mytilene Iakovos, is a 
brief description of a monastery founded in 1919 by the hieromonk 
Chrysanthos Papageorgantes of Trigonas that functioned as a convent 
with ten or twelve nuns for a decade. It is now in a state of disrepair, and since 
1965 Dr. Cavarnos and others on the island of Lesvos have made a 
serious effort to restore this monastic complex to its original purpose. The 
other two sections of this booklet consist of a speech outlining the nature 
of Orthodox monasticism, with ample documentation from Biblical sources 
(both Old and New Testaments), and a collection of passages from modern 
Greek saints and scholars on monasticism, from St. Cosmas Aitolos 
(1714-1779) to the contemporary monk of Between Heaven and Earth 
fame, Theocletos Dionysiatos. 

These two little books, one in English ani the other in Greek, are 
clear evidence of Dr. Cavarnos’s continuing missionary and scholarly zeal 
in making Greek Orthodox spirituality well known to the contemporary 
secular world on both sides of the Atlantic. 

—John E. Rexine 


Arnakis, George G., Epistrophe sto Aghion Oros 1963 (Return to the 
Holy Mount 1963). Austin, Texas: Center for Neo-Hellenic Studies, 
1968. 171 pp. Frontispiece. Paperbound. No price indicated. 

It is remarkable that in an age when institutionalized religion has been 
losing its effectiveness, the search for religious introspection and self- 
fulfillment has not abated. In the case of Orthodoxy, even though fewer and 
fewer people have committed themselves to a monastic life, more and more 
have become interested in the role played by Mount Athos in Orthodox 
Christianity, and a very substantial number of articles, books, and notices 
have been published on the Holy Mount at a time when the monastic 
population has declined significantly. No doubt a certain amount of impetus 
was provided in 1963 by the 1,000th anniversary of the founding of the 
Great Lavra by St. Athanasius.* But the books and articles have continued, 
and so have the pilgrimages to the bastion of conservative Orthodox 
Christianity. 

Professor George Arnakis, professor of History at the University of 
Texas and Director of the Center of Neo-Hellenic Studies, is one of those 


♦See J. E. Rexine, “A Survey of Recent Books on Mount Athos on the 
Occasion of the 1000th Anniversary of the Holy Mount,” Balkan Studies 6 
(1965), pp. 165-180. 
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have been published on the Holy Mount at a time when the monastic 
population has declined significantly. No doubt a certain amount of impetus 
was provided in 1963 by the 1,000th anniversary of the founding of the 
Great Lavra by St. Athanasius.* But the books and articles have continued, 
and so have the pilgrimages to the bastion of conservative Orthodox 
Christianity. 

Professor George Arnakis, professor of History at the University of 
Texas and Director of the Center of Neo-Hellenic Studies, is one of those 


♦See J. E. Rexine, “A Survey of Recent Books on Mount Athos on the 
Occasion of the 1000th Anniversary of the Holy Mount,” Balkan Studies 6 
(1965), pp. 165-180. 
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who has maintained an interest in the Holy Mount since his first trip there 
in 1934. The second opportunity which inspired him to write this book was 
a Fulbright professorship that brought him to the University of Salonika 
in 1963 and enabled him to culminate this experience with personal 
participation in the 1,000th anniversary celebration of Mount Athos. In the 
process he was able to compare and contrast systematically his 1934 
experience with the 1963 experience, which provided him with the possibility 
of visiting all twenty of the principal monasteries that make up the 
monastic Republic of Athos, plus a number of monastic dependencies. 
Intertwined within the format of a travelogue are historical, artistic, architec¬ 
tural, theological, and religious observations, plus descriptions of conversations 
and encounters with the monks themselves. The reader or student already 
familiar with Mount Athos will not find much here that he does not already 
know, but the prospective pilgrim will find the book useful both for its 
information and its insights. The bibliography at the end of the volume 
includes many of the more important books on Mount Athos in the major 
European languages, including Greek, but is not exhaustive. 

Return to the Holy Mountain 1963 is, more than anything else, a 
personal testimony of a twentieth century Orthodox Christian scholar to 
the continuing vitality, viability, and significance of Mount Athos for 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity. It is a book perhaps somewhat in the 
tradition of Sydney Loch’s Athos: The Holy Mountain (New York, 1957), 
and Constantine Cavarnos’s Anchored in God (Athens, 1959), neither of 
which are superseded by it; rather, it supplements these and other good 
books on Mount Athos with the historical and personal perspective that is 
gained after the splendid millennial celebration of Mount Athos and after 
a number of years have passed to allow the author to assess the data, 
both personal and written, that he has gathered over a thirty year period. 

—John E. Rexine 


Gavalaris, George, Bread and Liturgy: The Symbolism of Early Christian 
and Byzantine Bread Stamps . Madison, Milwaukee, and London: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1970. xvn + 235 pp. 95 illustrations. $10.00. 

Professor Galavaris of McGill University, a noted expert on Byzantine 
art and archaeology, has presented us with a highly specialized yet highly 
interesting book on a subject that draws upon the resources of archaeology, 
theology, church history, folklore, and baking methods in order to enhance 
our knowledge of the liturgy and religious development of the Church of 
the Early Christian and Byzantine periods. The impressions made on 
sacrificial bread have always had an important role to play in religious rites 
from pagan times to contemporary Eastern Christianity, and a study of 
bread stamps, though interesting in itself, becomes much more so with the 
light that it casts on the liturgical literature and the religious practices of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, even down to the present. 

Dr. Galavaris ranges widely over the use of bread stamps in pagan 
antiquity and early Christianity, but naturally enough devotes most of his 
attention to the Byzantine period which he classifies, in accordance with 
changes in the marks on the stamps, as Early Byzantine, Middle Byzantine, 
Late Byzantine, and Post Byzantine. The Eucharist Bread, the Eulogia 
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with in the Pedalion , and that of the canonists Zonaras, Balsamon, and 
Aristenos (according to the Collection of Rallis-Potlis, ed. 1852-59). 

It is, nevertheless, commonly felt among the theological circles of 
Greece that a more complete, systematic, up-to-date, and scientific codifica¬ 
tion of the Church rules and laws is imperative. According to my informa¬ 
tion, such a codification is already being undertaken by the Academy of 
Athens. It will need, however, Pan-Orthodox approval before its circula¬ 
tion. It is the earnest hope of the reviewer that such a monumental work 
be completed soon. 

—Constantine N. Tsirpanlte 


Caranicolas, Panteleimon C., Key to the Sacred Canons of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. Athens: “Astir” Publishers (10, Lycurgus Street), 
1970. xv+ 490 pp. $5.00, hard-bound. 

This work of Bishop P. Caranicolas is indeed an excellent Concordancia, 
the first one so far, to the canons of the most recent seventh edition of 
the Rudder or Pedalion. It is an extremely valuable and useful book for 
any clergyman, theologian, or ecclesiastical lawyer. It also can be used 
easily, quickly, and profitably by students or by any of the faithful who 
are interested in a canonical question or socio-ecclesiastical problem, e.g. s 
marriage of cousins and relatives, mixed marriages, fasting, suicide, 
adultery, magic, etc. 

The various canonical questions are put in alphabetical order, and are 
as detailed as possible in order to save time and effort for the researcher. 
The same end is served by the “Table of Themes” (pp. 485-490), also listed 
alphabetically, although it would have been more helpful and efficient if 
the references had included all the pages dealing with a specific problem, 
thereby avoiding frequent confusion. For instance, in dealing with the 
theme “Corinth” (p. 291), the author correctly refers to the 6th canon of 
the First Ecumenical Council, mentioning footnote 2. But there are two 
footnotes for this canon on page 129 of the Pedalion, and two footnotes 
on page 130. One has to read the footnotes on both these pages in order 
to find out that the bishop of Corinth, according to Zonaras, has the right 
and privilege to wear “cpeXcbviov TToXuoTaupiov.” Yet Bishop Caranicolas’ 
work is indeed a great achievement, the result of his profound knowledge 
of the sacred rules of the Eastern Orthodox Church; it is indeed a precious 
contribution to a systematic and scientific use of her canon law. 

—Constantine N. Tsirpanlis 


Afanas’ev, N., Tserkov Dukha Sviatogo (The Church of the Holy Spirit), 
Paris, YMCA Press, 1971, 332 pp. 

This book is the doctoral dissertation of the late Professor of Canon Law, 
St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, Fr. Nicholas Afanasieff. 
Following the Russian academic tradition, the thesis is not intended to prove 
the academic and scholarly maturity of a beginning author, but rather 
represents the work of his life, the final achievement of his scholarly 
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endeavors and inspirations. In fact, the book contains, in a partially revised 
form, several of the author’s former wntmgs, previously published as 
monographs. 

The mam intuition of Fr. Afanasieff’s theology is the revelation of 
the Kingdom of God, revelation of “eternal life, which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us” (I John 1.2). As they become communicants 
and citizens of the Kingdom, Christians, although still living in the realm 
of history, belong to the new aeon. This means first of all, that those who 
have been called by God and received the gifts of the Holy Spirit, have 
become a “royal priesthood,” a “holy nation” (I Peter 2.9). ihis royal 
dignity, granted to all, excludes the division of the people of God into 
“laity” and “clerus,” as they appear in the empirical lite of the Church. 
The hierarchical structure, as it exists in the Church, cannot, according to 
the conviction of Fr. Afanasieff, divide the people of God, separating 
those who have been “consecrated” from those who never received * con¬ 
secration.” There are only different forms of service, according to different 
gifts, as extended by the one and same Spirit. The euchanstic assembly is 
the highest expression of the gifts of the Spirit and the focal point in the 
life of the Church. It is the triumph of the “new aeon” in those who, 
physically and historically, are still under the dominion of the world, “the 
fashion of which passeth away” (I Cor. 7.31). 

Authority in the Church, which is the authority of the one who 
“presides in love,” might belong only to those who have been commissioned 
by Christ to assume, until His second coming, the seat which was His at 
the Last Supper. Any attempt to replace what by its very nature is a service 
of grace by norms and notions of the law leads to a distortion of the very 
essence of the Church. Law brings the Church back under the yoke, from 
which it was liberated by Christ. Law, indispensable for the state, is alien 
to the nature of the Church and detrimental to her mission in the world. 
These are the main outlines of Fr. Afanasieff’s thought, brought to its full 
expression in this most important book. 

The author clearly recognizes how far the Church detached itself from 
the norm. With certain bitterness, he writes in the introduction to his book: 
“If someone would like to draw up an accusation against the actual life of 
our Church, an acquitting verdict appears impossible.” This is not meant 
to say that Fr. Afanasieff advocates the “resurrection” of the early Christian 
community. That would be not only an utopia, but an error of principle. 
For the Church is not called to “freeze” reality and to stop the course 
of history, but to transform history by action of the Holy Spirit, to free 
history from sin, to brmg it to the threshold of the Kingdom. Fr. Afanasieff 
sees the main deficiency of the contemporary Church in an illusory 
sacrilization of certain norms—primarily legal ones—of the Greek-Roman 
world, which disappeared long ago; by doing so the Church moves away 
from today’s reality, which she is called upon to sanctify. 

A French edition of Fr. Afanasieff’s book is now being prepared. We, 
his former pupils, should spare no effort to have this book published in 
English as well. 

—Cyril Fotiev 
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